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General  Review 


DTED  for  its  freedom  from  major  outbreaks  of  violence  since  the  1898 
;ing,  Sierra  Leone  suffered  two  outbreaks  involving  rioting  and  blood¬ 
ed  during  1955.  The  first,  in  February,  was  confined  to  Freetown 
rere  a  large-scale  strike  in  support  of  wage  demands  was  followed  by 
jting  and  sabotage  of  public  services.  The  second  and  more  serious 
.tbreak  occurred  in  the  Protectorate,  where  large-scale  protests, 
3stly  in  the  Northern  Province,  against  increases  in  taxation  and, 
Dre  vehemently,  against  the  corruption  of  chiefdom  authorities  ended 
violence  and  in  a  general  breakdown  of  law  and  order  in  the  areas 
:ected.  Beginning  in  November,  the  riots  continued  into  the  first  two 
rnths  of  1956,  and  only  in  March  was  comparative  tranquillitv 
stored. 

The  riots  in  the  Protectorate  were  a  greater  disappointment  to  the 
3rra  Leone  Government  because  energetic  steps  had  already  been 
k:en  to  dispose  of  one  probable  major  source  of  unrest.  Until  Septem- 
r  1955,  diamond  mining  had  been  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the 
irra  Leone  Selection  Trust,  and  this  arrangement  had  led,  with  the 
scovery  of  very  widespread  alluvial  diamond  deposits,  to  illicit 
ning  on  the  largest  scale  and  concomitant  lawlessness  and  disregard 
authority.  To  remedy  this  situation  the  Sierra  Leone  Government, 
September  1955,  negotiated  with  the  Selection  Trust  an  agreement 
Lereby  in  return  for  £1,570,000  compensation  the  Trust’s  exclusive 
ning  rights  were  limited  to  roughly  450  sq.  miles,  with  certain 
portunities  for  future  expansion  of  this  area,  and  the  remainder  of 
3  country  was  thrown  open  to  Sierra  Leoneans.  At  the  same  time 
angements  were  made  with  the  Diamond  Corporation  for  the 
irketing  of  stones  produced  by  licensed  African  mining. 

The  outbreaks  of  violence  did  not,  however,  prevent  steady  pro- 
!SS  during  the  year  in  both  the  political  and  economic  fields.  Progress 
local  government  was  achieved  by  the  appointment,  in  10  Districts 
:  °f  12,  of  unofficial  Presidents  of  District  Councils  in  place  of  the 
strict  Commissioners.  The  year  also  saw  the  introduction  in  the 
fiectorate  of  the  first  Town  Council,  that  of  Bo,  the  Protectorate’s 
ficipal  town  and  headquarters  of  the  Provincial  Administration.  A 
r  °bvious  though  more  fundamentally  important  measure  of  progress 
^  the  introduction  of  the  Local  Tax  Ordinance,  giving  District 
uncils  the  power  of  calling  on  the  Tribunal  Authorities  in  their 
itncts  for  a  proportion  of  the  funds  required. 
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Economic  progress  was  marked  by  the  continued  expansion  o: 
mechanised  cultivation  of  rice,  and  by  the  arrival  in  Sierra  Leone  of  ; 
new  company,  British  Titan  Products  Limited,  who  are  occupied  ii 
extensive  prospecting  for  titanium  minerals  in  the  south  of  the  Pro 
tectorate.  An  improvement  in  road  communications  was  brought  abou- 
by  the  completion  of  the  major  part  of  the  Government’s  bridg< 
building  programme,  and  an  increased  tonnage  was  handled  by  th< 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  Quay  at  Freetown. 

Distinguished  visitors  to  Sierra  Leone  during  the  year  were  th< 
Governor  of  French  Guinea,  Monsieur  J.  P.  Parisot,  accompanied  b} 
Madame  Parisot  ;  Monsieur  Leopold  Senghor,  Minister  of  State  in  th< 
French  Cabinet  ;  Sir  Hilton  Poynton,  Deputy  Under-Secretary  o 
State,  Colonial  Office  ;  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  South  Atlantic. 

Sierra  Leone  rejoiced  in  the  elevation  of  the  Right  Reverend  J 
L.  C.  Horstead,  its  bishop  since  1936,  to  the  archiepiscopal  province  ii 
place  of  the  late  Dr.  Vining. 

Two  minor  but  noteworthy  events  were  the  intercolonial  footbal 
match  between  the  Gold  Coast  and  Sierra  Leone,  held  in  Freetown 
which  the  former  won  by  two  goals  to  one,  and  Freetown’s  first  sigh 
of  a  helicopter  which  arrived  on  H.M.S.  Protector  and  caused  a  mino 
sensation  by  flying  over  the  city. 

ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS 

The  high  level  of  general  prosperity  noticeable  in  1954  was  mor 
marked  in  1955.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  income  from  illici 
diamond-mining  operations  which  increased  in  extent  during  the  yeai 
A  consequence  was  that  the  value  of  imports  exceeded  that  of  export 
by  approximately  £6,000,000,  in  spite  of  a  recovery  in  mineral  export 
compared  with  1954  due  largely  to  increased  production  of  iron  or< 
the  export  of  which  increased  by  455,000  tons.  For  the  first  time  tl 
value  of  minerals  exported  exceeded  the  value  of  agricultural  export 
the  excess  being  approximately  £760,000. 

The  decrease  in  agricultural  production  reflected  the  transfer  ( 
labour  from  these  pursuits  to  diamond-mining  activities.  Agricultur; 
exports  were  lower  both  in  value  and  tonnage,  principally  accounte 
for  by  a  fall  of  10,440  tons  in  the  export  of  palm  kernels  and  the  absent 
of  any  exports  of  groundnuts  or  palm  oil.  There  were  smaller  reductior 
in  the  value  of  exports  of  piassava,  coffee,  kola  nuts,  bananas  ar 
benniseed,  and  only  in  the  case  of  cocoa  and  ginger  was  there  a 
increase  in  the  tonnage  exported.  This  was  accompanied  by  tl 
importation  of  rice  on  a  large  scale,  and  some  imports  of  palm  oil  we: 
necessary.  Generally  speaking  the  year  showed  a  continuing  change  : 
the  pattern  of  the  territory’s  economy,  but  whether  this  trend  will  1 
permanent  or  temporary  will  of  course  remain  to  be  seen. 

There  were  no  new  developments  in  the  processing  of  primal 
products.  The  oil  mills  operated  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Produce  Marketii 
Board  worked  far  below  capacity  and  in  some  areas  remained  clos<j 
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hroughout  the  season  owing  to  inadequate  supplies  of  fruit.  Similarly, 
he  plant  for  the  production  of  groundnut  oil  and  cake  was  idle  through- 
ut  the  year,  apart  from  experiments  carried  out  in  the  expression  of 
aim  kernels. 


DEVELOPMENT 

he  construction  of  new  trunk  roads  continued  but,  due  to  difficulties 
1  recruiting  engineers,  slow  progress  was  made  and  was  confined  to 
he  Kwelu-Mamaligi  road  and  the  Kambia-Kamakwie  road.  A  further 
ve  miles  of  the  Freetown-Bo  trunk  road  were  regraded  and  a  premix 
irpet  laid,  while  work  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  runway  at  the 
ungi  Airport  continued. 

Six  of  the  10  major  bridges  under  construction  (9  of  them  by  con- 
act)  were  complete  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  work  on  the  first 
>ntract  for  the  Freetown  water  supply  progressed  satisfactorily. 

Approximately  £92,000  of  construction  work  was  executed  on  the 
ve  new  hospitals  being  built  in  the  Protectorate  and  a  further  £34,000 
1  health  centres. 

In  the  Protectorate  progress  continued  in  the  implementation  of 
istrict  plans  for  economic  development,  which  in  1955  were  in  their 
th  and  final  year.  These  plans  have  been  financed  by  grants  of 
-5,000  made  by  the  central  Government  to  each  District,  augmented  by  a 
ecept  made  on  the  chief dom  administrations  by  each  District  Council. 
l  the  course  of  the  year,  it  was  decided  that  further  grants  of  £5,000 
t  District  would  be  awarded  in  1956  in  order  that  schemes  of  capital 
velopment  could  continue  to  be  assisted.  District  Councils  con- 
lued  to  devote  considerable  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  rice  in 
Timp  areas  and  10,000  acres  were  mechanically  cultivated  with  the 
■lp  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  figure  compares  with 
500  acres  ploughed  under  similar  schemes  in  1954,  and  4,000  acres  in 
53.  Mechanical  rice  cultivation  schemes  and  continuation  of  em- 
tdering  of  saline  swamp  lands  in  the  Kambia  District  are  of  import- 
ce  since  they  should  not  only  increase  the  rice  production  of  the 
untry  as  a  whole  but  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  enhance  the  prosperity  of 
iividual  farmers  and  relieve  pressure  on  the  uplands  where  destruc- 
7e  forms  of  shifting  cultivation  are  employed. 

With  a  view  to  producing  an  accurate  and  up  to  date  large-scale 
ip  of  Freetown  and  environs  a  contract  was  placed  towards  the  end 
the  year  with  the  Air  Survey  Company  Limited  for  an  aerial  survey 
a  cost  of  £5,764.  This  map  will  not  only  be  of  importance  from  the 
'urity  and  military  point  of  view,  but  will  also  be  of  considerable 
lue  to  many  departments  of  Government.  It  will  also  replace  the 
isting  Freetown  Road  Map  which  was  prepared  many  years  ago  by 
>und  sketching  and  is  now  outdated  and  inadequate. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  development  of  education, 
a  the  total  amount  available  for  capital  development  (excluding 
urah  Bay  College)  between  1955  and  1960  is  £863,000,  slightly  more 
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than  half  of  which  is  from  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
allocation  to  Sierra  Leone. 

Satisfactory  progress  was  made  with  the  development  ol  the  Annie 
Walsh  Memorial  School  and  with  the  science  block  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  School.  Both  schemes  will  be  completed  early  in  1956,  and  will 
greatly  augment  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  science.  Work  continued 
on  the  Freetown  Technical  Institute  and  a  large  classroom  and  adminis¬ 
tration  block  were  completed.  The  Principal,  his  staff  and  students  are 
themselves  carrying  out  this  work,  the  construction  of  the  first  of 
three  large  primary  schools  in  Freetown  was  begun  ;  these  are  being 
built  by  means  of  a  generous  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  grant 
and  will  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  accommodation  in  Freetown. 

In  the  Protectorate,  the  Methodist  Girls’  Junior  Secondary  School, 
Nialuahun,  near  Segbwema,  was  completed.  Work  was  started  on  a 
scheme  for  doubling  the  size  of  the  Government  Teacher-Traming 
College,  Njala,  where  Instructors  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  trained  in  addition  to  teachers  ;  when  the  new  buildings  are 
complete  there  will  be  accommodation  for  240  students.  A  beginning 
was  made  on  a  second  technical  Institute  at  Kenema,  the  equipmenl 
for  which  is  to  be  purchased  partly  with  a  grant  from  the  Internationa 

Co-operation  Administration.  . 

A  further  allocation  of  £400,000  from  Colonial  Development  ane 
Welfare  funds  for  Fourah  Bay  College  in  the  quinquennium  1956  t< 
1960  was  announced  during  the  year.  With  the  balance  remaining 
from  the  earlier  grant  of  £350,000,  a  total  of  just  over  £500,000  is  there 
fore  available  for  capital  development  of  the  College.  j 

Details  of  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Schemes  eithe 
initiated  or  in  progress  during  the  year  are  contained  in  the  followin, 

table  : 


Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Schemes  Initiated  or  in  Progress 

during  1955. 


Scheme  No. 


Title 


D.866 
D.1048A 
D.1269 
D.  1293/ A 
D. 1340/A 
D.1372 

D.1389 

D.1555/A 

D.  1620/ A 

D.1633 

D.1641 

D. 1723/A 

D.1788B 

D.1867 

D.1884 


Protectorate  Health  Centres 
Central  Geological  Survey 
Library  Grants  . 

Extension  of  Government  School,  Bo 
Rice  Research  Station,  Rokupr 
Establishment  of  Central  Schools  in  the 
Protectorate  . 

Expansion  of  Protectorate  Literature  Bureau 
Meteorological  Service  .  .  .  • 

Aeronautical  Telecommunications 
Agricultural  Livestock  Improvement 
Health  Centres,  Colony  .  •  • 

Expansion  of  Annie  Walsh  Memorial  School 
Fourah  Bay  College  (Recurrent) 
Improvement  of  Literature  Distribution  . 
Stage  one  in  the  re-construction  of  Prince  of 
Wales  School,  Freetown  . 


T  otal 

Expenditure  C.D.  &  IV.  Territorial 

to  31st  Assistance  Share 

December,  1955 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

66,546 

1 

6 

65,847 

18 

8 

698 

2 

80,174 

17 

2 

66,377 

4 

6 

13,797 

12 

2,304 

11 

10 

2,304 

11 

10 

— 

— 

146,425 

4 

2 

146,411 

18 

9 

— 

—  p 

16,083 

5 

5 

15,791 

18 

5 

291 

7 

63,344 

9 

7 

53,331 

16 

4 

10,012 

13 

28,437 

10 

2 

21,140 

12 

4 

7,296 

17 

29,329 

9 

4 

29,329 

9 

4 

— 

— 

8,895 

16 

1 

8,895 

16 

1 

—  j| 

57,988 

15 

4 

40,525 

12 

9 

17,463 

2 

24,313 

5 

3 

24,313 

5 

3 

— 

—  * 

40,854 

1 

5 

37,987 

— 

1 

2,867 

1 

87,000 

— 

— 

48,000 

- 

- 

39,000 

—  M 

6,278 

- 

- 

6,278 

— 

— 

““ 

58,024 

19 

10 

58,024 

19 

10 

- 
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zheme  No. 


Title 


Total 

Expenditure  C.D.  &  W.  Territorial 

to  31st  Assistance  Share 

December,  19,55 


.1917  Improvement  of  facilities  at  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing  College,  Bunumbu 

1.1994  Construction  of  four  Hospitals  in  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  . 

.1995  Replacement  of  ten  Ferries  by  Road  Bridges 
.1996  Construction  of  106  miles  of  new  Road 
.2070  Surveys  and  Trials  on  potential  new  rice 
lands  ...... 

.2094  Central  Broadcasting  Station  . 

.2183  Construction  of  Bo  Water  Supply 

.2217  Resurfacing  of  8£  miles  of  the  Freetown- 

Hill  Trunk  Road  .... 

.2219  Kambia  and  Port  Loko  Hospitals 
.2350  New  Primary  Schools,  Freetown 

.2366  Construction  of  six  New  Staff  Quarters  at 

Fourah  Bay  College  .... 

.2395  Laboratory,  Practical  Room  and  Library  at 

Fourah  Bay  College  .... 

.2444  Appointment  of  Resident  Architect  at 

Fourah  Bay  College  .... 

2519  Development  of  the  Staff  Housing  site  at 

Fourah  Bay  College  .... 

2520  Appointment  of  a  Clerk  of  Works  at  Fourah 

Bay  College  ..... 
.273/A  West  African  Fisheries  Research  Institute  . 

.299  Employment  of  a  Systematic  Botanist  and 

Ecologist  ..... 
.300/A  Rice  Research  Station,  Rokupr 

.469  Malaria  Research  ..... 

585  Control  of  Rice  Infestation 

598  Economic  Research 


25,250 

- 

- 

17,238 

2 

8 

8,011 

17 

120,727 

19 

3 

120,727 

19 

3 

_ 

444,177 

11 

4 

344,809 

18 

4 

103,367 

13 

83;  395 

1 

9 

83,395 

1 

9 

- 

- 

46,745 

19 

8 

46.745 

19 

8 

_ 

18,303 

13 

9 

18,303 

13 

9 

— 

_ 

112,540 

15 

8 

20,649 

13 

8 

91,891 

2 

23,301 

18 

6 

23,301 

18 

6 

. 

17,544 

6 

11 

17,544 

6 

11 

_ 

_ . 

28,811 

4 

11 

28,81 1 

4 

11 

- 

- 

13,400 

- 

- 

13,400 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10,000 

- 

10,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,225 

- 

- 

3,225 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30,000 

- 

- 

30,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,700 

_ 

_ 

3,700 

_ 

_ 

_ 

312,686 

4 

6 

224,815 

11 

4 

87,870 

13 

4,859 

8 

2 

2,799 

3 

_ . 

2,060 

5 

93,413 

7 

6 

78,662 

7 

7 

14,750 

19 

1,008 

6 

10 

1,008 

6 

10 

_ 

_ 

1,515 

13 

10 

1,515 

13 

10 

_ 

_ 

2,123 

2 

9 

2,100 

- 

- 

— 
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Chapter  1  :  Population 

No  full  census  of  the  population  in  the  Colony  area  of  Sierra  Leont 
has  been  taken  since  1931,  but  an  enumeration  was  carried  out  or 
28th  December,  1947  ;  population  estimates  for  the  Protectorate 
based  on  test  counts  carried  out  in  selected  areas,  were  made  in  1931 
and  in  June  1948.  In  all  cases  the  work  was  done  by  the  administratior 
without  the  aid  of  any  specially  trained  staff.  The  results,  which  art 
shown  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  are  not  in  any  way  intended  to  be  £ 
substitute  for  the  next  full  census,  but  it  is  considered  that  they  give 
some  guide  to  the  present  distribution  of  population.  The  latesi 
estimate  of  the  total  population  for  the  whole  territory  was  2,000,00( 
at  30th  June,  1952. 

The  results  of  the  1947  enumeration  indicated  that  since  1931  then 
had  been  an  annual  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Colony  of  approxi 
mately  1 .5  per  cent.  How  much  of  this  increase  was  due  to  immigratior 
from  the  Protectorate  and  how  much  to  natural  causes  cannot  b< 
definitely  stated,  though  there  was  undoubtedly  a  large  influx  of  labou: 
to  the  Colony  from  the  Protectorate  during  the  war  years,  and  it  i: 
probable  that  a  number  of  immigrants  did  not  return  home.  The  rat< 
of  increase  of  the  population  in  the  Protectorate  between  1931  ant 
1948  was  about  2  per  cent  per  annum,  though  it  must  again  be  empha 
sised  that  these  figures  should  be  treated  with  caution.  #  ; 

In  Sierra  Leone  there  are  Africans  of  many  tribes,  thirteen  of  whicl 
are  indigenous,  each  having  a  different  language.  There  are  no  recen 
estimates  of  the  numbers  in  these  tribes,  but  it  may  be  said  that  ove 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  African  population  in  the  territory  is  of  th 
Mende  tribe,  and  that  just  under  30  per  cent  is  of  the  Temne  tribe.  Th 
Mende  and  Temne  languages  are  widely  spoken  in  the  south  and  nortl 
respectively,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  are  sufficient  for  the  localitie 
concerned.  The  only  lingua  franca  is  a  form  of  pidgin  English,  which  i 
fairly  widespread,  though  by  no  means  universal. 

The  registration  of  births  and  deaths  which  has  been  compulsor 
in  the  Colony  for  some  years  was  made  compulsory  in  six  chiefdoms  v. 
the  Protectorate  in  January  1951,  and  up  to  December  1955,  119  mor 
chiefdoms  voluntarily  accepted  it.  The  registrations  recorded  in  th 
Colony  are  probaTly  fairly  accurate,  but  those  in  the  Protectorate  ar 
unreliable  ;  thus  the  only  valid  statistics  are  those  of  registration- 
recorded  in  the  Colony.  The  figures  for  1955  are  : 

10 
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Births 

Deaths 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

reetown 
.est  of  Colony. 

1,739 

1,090 

1,728 

974 

3,467 

2,064 

901 

713 

770 

609 

1,671 

1,322 

Totals 

2,829 

2,702 

5,531 

1,614 

1,379 

2,993 

Out  of  the  total  of  3,467  births  registered  in  Freetown,  433  deaths 
:  children  under  one  year  of  age  were  registered,  giving  an  infant 
ortality  rate  of  124.9  per  thousand.  Of  the  433  deaths,  54.04  per  cent 
xurred  during  the  first  month  of  life. 

The  population  of  Freetown  is  approximately  70,000  although 
lere  are  indications  that  this  might  be  an  under-estimate.  Figures  are 
rt  available  for  the  main  towns  in  the  Protectorate  but  it  is  estimated 
fat  Bo,  the  largest,  has  a  population  of  between  12,000  and  15,000. 


Chapter  2  :  Occupations,  Wages  and  Labour 

Organisation 

EMPLOYMENT 


major  part  of  the  working  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture  on 
.  own  account.  Industrial  workers  are  mainly  employed  in  the  follow- 
K  industries  (the  numbers  employed  in  December  1955,  expressed  to 
je  nearest  hundred). 


Mining  (other  than  self-employed  alluvial  diamond  mining) 

Maritime  and  Waterfront 
Railway  (Government)  . 

Construction  and  Building 
Road  Transport  .... 

Commercial  and  clerical  workers 

ie  total  number  of  wage-earners  is  estimated  at  75,000  to  80,000. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  workpeople  are  men  but  increasing 
mbers  of  women  are  being  employed  as  clerical  workers  and  bus 
iductors. 


5,500 

10,400 

3,800 

8,200 

500 

6,200 


The  monthly  average  of  unemployed  persons  registered  at  employ¬ 
ed  exchanges  in  1955  was  1,193  compared  with  1,443  in  1954.  Out 
a  total  population  of  about  two  million,  this  figure  of  1,193  (which 
eludes  a  number  of  peasant  farmers  who  suffer  from  seasonal  unem- 
>yment  and  who  at  certain  times  of  the  year  seek  wage-earning 
ployment)  shows  that  unemployment  is  not  a  serious  problem  in  the 
ritory.  The  territory  is  also  free  from  any  under-employment 
)blem. 


Numbers  of  immigrants  entered  Sierra  Leone  during  the  year, 
-inly  from  French  West  Africa,  attracted  by  illicit  diamond  mining, 
addition  migration  of  other  workers,  mostly  Kroos  from  Liberia, 
dinned  on  a  small  scale.  The  latter  are  seafaring  people  now  number- 
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ing  about  two  thousand,  who  are  more  or  less  resident  in  Sierra  Leone 
and  who  are  accepted  by  both  their  fellow  workers  and  employers 
as  a  result  no  special  welfare  or  protective  arrangements  are  necessary 
for  them.  No  information  is  available  to  show  that  there  was  an) 
movement  of  Sierra  Leone  workers  to  other  territories  in  1955. 


WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  WORK 


Average  Weekly  Earnings  and  Hours  Actually  Worked  in  Certain 

Industries  in  1955 


COLONY 
Building  and 
Construction 
Miscellaneous 
Manufactures  . 


PROTECTORA  TE 
Agricultural 
Research 
Building  and 
Construction 
Forestry- 

Mining  . _  . 


1 

Clerks 

A  rtisans 

Labo' 

urers 

Hours 

A verage 

Hours 

A  verage 

Hours 

A verage 

A  dually 

Weekly 

A  dually 

Weekly 

A  dually 

Weekly 

Worked 

Earnings 

Worked 

Earnings 

Worked 

Earning , 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d 

48.72 

2  19  6| 

44.04 

2  3  If 

42.89 

1  4  1\ 

44.57 

2  11  \\ 

47.32 

2  4  3| 

48.45 

1  5  l\ 

— 

46.00 

3  5  7f 

49.68 

1  18  9f 

39.23 

0  16  5; 

44.52 

2  16  5 

41.95 

1  19  Ilf 

42.14 

1  2  11; 

37.53 

3  2  61 

30.82 

1  12  6 

43.44 

1  7  0 

48.32 

2  11  6f 

56.39 

2  8  Ilf 

|  51.68 

1  13  3, 

Rates  of  Wages  and  Normal  Hours  Worked  in  Certain  Other  J. Industrie 


Waterfront  and 
Stevedoring  . 

Coastwise  Deck 
Labour 


Railivay  Workers 
Unskilled 

Semi-skilled 

Skilled 


Hours  of 
Work  per 
week 

Rates  of  Wages  ( per  day) 

*  Area  “A” 

Other  Areas 

48 

| 

5s  to  10s.  Id. 

4s.  8d.  to  9s.  3d. 

60 

5s.  lOd.  to  10s.  7d. 
(plus  rations 
on  voyage) 

— 

45-48 

4s.  9d.  to  5s.  6d. 

4s.  3d.  to  5s.  3d. 

45-48 

5s  7d.  to  7s.  2d. 

5s.  Id.  to  6s.  lid. 

45-48 

7s.  5d.  to  10s.  8d 

6s,  lid.  to  10s.  2d 

Road  Transport 
Drivers 

Mechanics 

Other  . 


48  7s.  2d.  to  10s.  2d. 

45  8s.  2d.  to  10s.  8d. 

45-48  4s.  lOd.  to  9s.  lid. 


*  Area  “A”  comprises  Colony,  Bo,  Bon  the,  Kenema, 
and  Lungi  areas. 


6s.  8d.  to  9s.  8d. 
7s.  5d.  to  10s.  2d.fj 
4s.  4d.  to  9s.  5d.  ; 

Makeni,  MagbualJ 
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Paid  Holidays  and  Rest  Days  in  the  Principal  Industries. 


Industry 

Rest  Days 

Holidays  with 
pay  per  year 

Lining 

Sundays  and  three  Public  Holidays 

13 

Waterfront 

Sundays  and  recognised  Public  Holidays 

— 

iaritime 

- — 

— 

rinting 

Sundays  and  recognised  Public  Holidays 

14 

.ailway 

onstruction 

Sundays  and  recognised  Public  Holidays 

9 

and  Building 

Sundays  and  recognised  Public  Holidays 

9-14 

.oad  Transport  . 
ommercial  and 

Sundays  and  recognised  Public  Holidays 

9 

Clerical  Workers 

Sundays  and  recognised  Public  Holidays 

14-45 

Increases  in  pay  were  received  during  the  year  by  each  of  the  above 
roups  except  the  printing  industry.  Clerical  workers  employed  by 
overnment  received  a  10  to  12  J  per  cent  pay  increase  ;  those  in 
punmercial  firms  and  undertakings  are  known  to  have  received  an 
icrease  but  no  information  is  available  as  to  the  rate. 

With  the  exception  of  commercial  and  clerical  workers,  the  wages 
jnd  conditions  of  employment  of  the  groups  of  workpeople  listed  above 
re  governed  by  wage-fixing  machinery,  and  minimum  rates  of  wages 
ad  other  conditions  (e.g.,  holidays  with  pay,  double-time  rate  for 
ork  on  rest  days  and  public  holidays,  etc.)  are  enforceable  under  the 
/ages  Boards  Ordinance.  Apart  from  these  stautory  requirements, 
Lany  workers,  particularly  those  employed  by  the  larger  employers, 
ljoy  welfare  benefits  provided  voluntarily  by  their  employers.  This  is 
le  case  with  mining  workers  who  have  up-to-date  medical  services 
mailable  to  them,  suitable  housing  provided  free  or  at  a  nominal  rent 
nd  canteens  where  goods  are  sold  at  subsidised  prices.  Maritime 
orkers  are  granted  approved  rations  without  charge  during  employ- 
Lent  and  waterfront  workers  are  provided  with  free  midday  meals  by 
leir  employers. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

new  index  of  retail  prices  was  started  during  the  year,  replacing  the 
Ties  of  cost-of-living  indices  which  was  begun  in  1942.  No  attempt 
as  made  to  ‘ ‘chain’ ’  the  present  series  to  the  old  because  the  latter 
ad  ceased  for  some  time  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  either  employers 
:  workers.  The  base  date  for  the  new  index  is  the  second  quarter  of 
le  year.  The  following  are  the  indices  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
he  second  quarter  of  1955  taken  as  100)  : 


Base  date  :  Second  quarter  of  1955  =  100. 


Period 

All 

Items 

Group  1 
Food 

Group  2 
Fuel  dr 
Light 

Group  3 
Drink  dr 
Tobacco 

Group  4 
Clothing 

Group  5 
Rent  dr 
Rates 

Group  6 
Other 
Items 

d  quarter 
of  1955  . 

96.9 

95.1 

94.8 

108.8 

99.2 

101.5 

98.9 

h  quarter 
of  1955  . 

93.6 

88.8 

94.7 

123.0 

97.4 

102.1 

100.3 
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The  new  index  was  prepared  at  the  invitation  of  this  Government  b} 
Mr.  W.  B.  Reddaway,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Applied  Econo 
mics  at  Cambridge  University  and  a  former  Chief  Statistician  at  th< 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  arrived  in  Sierra  Leone  or 
the  8th  of  March  and  submitted  his  recommendations,  which  wen 
accepted  by  the  Government,  before  returning  to  the  United  Kingdon 
on  the  22nd  of  March. 

Retail  prices  in  Freetown  of  the  Principal  items  of  foodstuffs  fo 
June  and  December  1955,  and  the  average  retail  prices  of  essentia 
commodities  in  respect  of  three  areas  in  the  Provinces  for  April  ant 
October  1955  were  as  follows  : 


Retail  Prices  of  Principal  Food-Stuffs 
Freetown  Area 


A  rticle 


Unit 


June,  1955 


Prices 


December,  1955 


Clean  Rice  (local) 

Bread 

Foofoo. 

Farina 

Dried  Fish  . 
Fresh  Fish  . 
Sweet  Potatoes 
Cassava 
Onions . 

Potato  Leaves 
Egusi  . 

Peppers 

Salt 

Bananas 
Groundnuts  . 
Sugar  . 

Coffee 

Beef  Steak  . 
Groundnut  Oil 
Palm  Oil 
Tomato  Puree 
Evaporated  Milk 


100  oz 


10 

)  9 

10 

9  9 

16 

9  9 

16 

9  9 

16 

9  9 

10 

9  9 

10 

9  9 

10 

9  9 

10 

9  9 

10 

9  9 

10 

9  9 

10 

9  9 

16 

9  9 

10 

9  9 

10 

9  9 

10 

9  9 

1  lb. 

1  quart 

1  pint 

small  tin 

6  oz. 

tin 

s.  d. 
4  4.23 
0  6.86 
0  2.11 
0  6.40 

2  4.00 

2  8.26 
0  1.88 
0  0.96 
0  2.96 
0  1.69 

1  10.86 
1  3.00 

0  1.90 

0  2.13 

1  1.33 

0  5.27 
1  3.00 

3  6.00 
3  0.00 
0  9.00 
0  4.00 
0  7.67 


s.  d. 

3  10.82 
0  7.16 
0  1.33 

0  5.76 

1  9.58 

2  3.57 

0  2.58 
0  0.81 
0  3.16 

0  1.28 
1  9.82 

1  4.00 

0  1.75 

0  1.83 

1  2.12 
0  4.25 

1  4.00 

3  6.00 

2  6.00 

1  0.00 
0  4.00 
0  7.67 
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Retail  Prices  of  Essential  Commodities 
{Average  of  Three  Areas  in  the  Protectorate ) 


April,  1955 


A  rticles 

Unit 

Price 

s.  d. 

Food 

Rice  (Native 

cleaned) 

4.46  oz. 

3 

Sweet  Potatoes 

6.55  oz. 

1 

Cassava  . 

16.00  oz. 

1 

Groundnuts 

1.33  oz. 

1 

Greens 

18.66  oz. 

1 

Dried  Fish 

(Bonga) 

4.50  oz. 

6 

Palm  Oil 

7.55  oz. 

6 

Bread 

5.50  oz. 

6 

Salt 

3.22  oz. 

1 

Pepper  . 

0.78  oz. 

1 

lathing 

Khaki  Shirt 

one 

12 

11 

Khaki  Shorts  . 

one 

9 

10 

Singlet 

one 

3 

6 

1 ther  essential 

items 

Blanket  . 

one 

7 

9 

Boap  (local) 

one  cake 

1 

Matches  . 

per  box 

2.3 

Kerosene . 

per  bottle 

9 

Firewood 

onebundle 

(3J  lbs.) 

1 

Rent  (average) 

per  month 

a  room 

7 

10 

October,  1955 


Price 


A  rticles 

Unit 

s 

d. 

Food 

Rice  (Native 

cleaned) 

6.72  oz. 

3 

Sweet  Potatoes  . 

8.55  oz. 

1 

Cassava 

14.55  oz. 

1 

Groundnuts 

1.00  oz. 

1 

Greens 

15.33  oz. 

1 

Dried  Fish 

(Bonga)  . 

4.30  oz. 

6 

Palm  Oil  . 

6.88  oz. 

6 

Bread 

7.50  oz. 

6 

Salt  . 

3.55  oz. 

1 

Pepper 

0.83  oz. 

1 

Clothing 

Khaki  Shirt 

one 

13 

0 

Khaki  Shorts 

one 

10 

4 

Singlet 

one 

3 

8 

Other  essential 

items 

Blanket 

one 

9 

7 

Soap  (local) 

one  cake 

1 

Matches 

per  box 

2.3 

Kerosene  . 

per  bottle 

10.7 

Firewood 

onebundle 

(2f  lbs.) 

1 

Rent  (average) 

per  month 

a  room 

12 

4 

LABOUR  DEPARTMENT 

he  Headquarters  of  the  Labour  Department  and  the  Freetown 
Employment  Exchange  are  housed  in  adjacent  buildings  situated  in 
ie  central  part  of  Freetown,  and  the  Maritime  and  Harbour  Pools  in 
building  at  the  Queen  Elizabeth  II  Quay,  Cline  Town. 

The  main  duties  of  the  Department  are  as  follows  : 

(i)  to  advise  Government  on  labour  matters  generally  ; 

(ii)  to  maintain  good  industrial  relations  in  the  territory  and 
improve  them  by  the  development  and  extension  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  and  joint  consultation  between  employers 
and  workers  or  their  representative  organisations  ; 

(iii)  to  promote  efficiency  in  management  and  labour  ; 

(iv)  to  reduce  the  effects  of  unemployment  by  the  distribution 
of  labour,  where  possible,  to  other  areas  and  districts  ; 
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(v)  to  encourage  the  sound  growth  of  trade  unions  and  to  enable 
them  to  shoulder  greater  responsibility  in  labour  matters  ; 

(vi)  to  enforce  labour  legislation  by  wages  and  other  inspec- 
tions  ; 

(vii)  to  arrange  trade  tests  and  maintain  a  register  of  individual 
trade  test  records  ; 

(viii)  to  register  unemployed  workers  and  place  them  in  suitable 
employment  ; 

(ix)  to  give  vocational  guidance  with  special  emphasis  on  youth 
employment  and  apprenticeship  ; 

(x)  to  carry  out  registration  of  workers  by  fingerprinting  foi 
purposes  of  identification  ;  and 

(xi)  to  compile  various  labour  statistics  including  retail  prices 
indices. 

During  the  year  269  wages  inspections  were  completed  compared 
with  282  in  1954.  Wages  were  examined  in  respect  of  3,429  workers  and 
£780  6s.  2d.  was  recovered  as  arrears  of  wages  on  behalf  of  workers,  a< 
against  3,503  wages  examinations  and  £2,122  6s.  3d.  in  arrears  recoverec 
in  1954. 

Inspectors  also  dealt  with  cases  under  other  labour  legislation 
namely  the  Employers  and  Employed  Ordinance,  the  Registration  o: 
Employees  Ordinance  and  the  Ex-Servicemen’s  Ordinance. 

The  employment  exhanges  in  Freetown,  Bo  and  Bonthe  functionec 
satisfactorily  throughout  the  year.  Those  at  Waterloo  and  Lunsar  wer< 
closed  because  of  a  decline  in  business.  The  exchanges  made  5,12f 
placings  in  1955  compared  with  4,342  in  1954.  In  addition  the  Pori 
Labour  Maritime  and  Harbour  Pool  effected  19,881  placings  of  maritime 
workers  and  251,081  placings  of  dock  workers,  as  against  20,930  an( 
151,545  respectively  in  1954.  The  exchanges  in  Freetown  and  Bonthe 
as  an  important  part  of  their  functions,  also  issued  1,204  new  an< 
3,395  renewal  registration  certificates  to  workers  during  the  year. 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

No  new  trade  union  was  registered  during  the  year.  Ihe  following  1 
registered  unions  continued  to  function  : 


United  Mine  Workers’ Union  (Branches  at  Marampa, 
Yengema  and  Hangha) 

Maritime  and  Waterfront  Workers’  Union  . 
Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union 
Artisans  and  Allied  Workers’  Union  (Branches  at 
Bo  and  Freetown)  .... 
Railway  Workers’  Union  .... 

Sierra  Leone  Washerwomen’s  Union 
Clerical  and  Mercantile  Workers’  Union 
Elder  Dempster  African  Staff  Union  . 
Amalgamated  Teachers’  Organisations 
The  Sherbo  Amalgamated  Workers’  Union  . 

Sierra  Leone  Domestic  Servants  Union 
Association  of  Builders  and  Building  Contractors 


General 

Paid-up 

Membership 

Membership 

6,000 

660 

4,853 

2,789 

1,400 

500 

7,642 

2,300 

2,078 

2,078 

Unknown 

Unknown 

200 

20 

61 

50 

617 

390 

561 

350 

214 

33 

22 

10 
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All  these  unions  except  the  last  named,  which  is  an  employers’ 
organisation,  are  workers  organisations. 

The  Joint  Consultative  Committee,  an  advisory  body  concerned 
with  labour  policy,  representing  employers  and  workers,  met  twice 
during  the  year  under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labour  to  consider  a  Bill  entitled  "An  Ordinance  to  amend  the  Wages 
Boards  Ordinance.”  The  purpose  of  the  Bill  was  to  enable  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  joint  industrial  councils  based  on  class  of  employers  and  any 
workers  or  groups  of  workers  in  their  employment  ;  hitherto  joint 
industrial  councils  could  only  be  established  if  they  were  based  on  class 
3f  industries.  Ihe  majority  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  that 
the  time  was  not  opportune  for  the  introduction  of  such  legislation  and 
.hat  meanwhile  the  Bill  should  be  suspended.  This  recommendation 
yas  under  consideration  by  the  Government  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

With  the  exception  of  printing  trade  workers,  all  workpeople 
covered  by  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and  Wages  Boards  received 
n creased  pay  during  the  year,  on  the  grounds  that  the  cost  of  living 
lad  risen  since  the  last  awards  and  that  the  standard  of  living  was  in 
reed  of  improvement.  Civil  servants  also  received  an  increase  in  salary. 

Following  a  general  strike  in  Freetown  and  stoppages  of  work  in 
ertam  provincial  centres  in  February  (see  p.  18)  the  two  Joint 
ndustrial  Councils  granted  in  June  a  flat  wage  increase  of  Is.  per  day 
o  artisans  and  general  workers  and  to  transport  workers.  A  substantial 
proportion  of  these  workers,  viz.  those  employed  by  the  Government 
nd  the  major  employers,  received  the  increase  with  effect  from  1st 
'ebruary,  and  others  with  effect  from  29th  July. 

Mining  workers  received  two  all-round  increases  during  the  year  * 
he  first  7d.  per  day  with  effect  from  18th  April,  and  the  second  5d.' 
er  day  with  effect  from  3rd  December.  For  maritime  and  waterfront 
porkers  wage-adjustments  were  effective  from  7th  March  ranging  from 
d.  to  Is.  per  day  ;  on  1st  September  a  wage  increase  of  Is.  per  day 
ras  awarded  to  tally  clerks  and  workers  employed  in  coastwise  vessels 
ad  m  the  harbour  ;  and  an  increase  of  lOd.  per  day  to  other  workers. 

Owing  partly  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  last  salary 
msion  which  came  into  force  on  1st  March  1953,  and  partly  to  the 
eed,  for  recruitment  purposes,  to  improve  the  salaries  of  some  senior 
osts,  the  Government  granted  increases  in  salaries  to  all  grades  of 
vil  servants  in  September.  These  ranged  from  7  per  cent  to  12A  per 
^nt  and  were  effective  as  from  1st  February. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  Teachers’  Joint  Committee 
^commended  to  the  Government  that  in  order  to  equate  teachers’ 
taries  with  the  revised  salary  scales  for  Sierra  Leone  Civil  Servants 
^responding  percentage  increases  should  also  be  made  in  teachers; 

•  aries  with  effect  from  1st  February.  This  matter  was  receiving  the 
overnment  s  attention  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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There  were  two  stoppages  of  work  during  the  year,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  as  follows  : 


Industry 

No.  of 
Workers 
involved 

Stoppage  of  work 

No.  of  Man 
Days  Lost 

Cause 

Terms  of 
settlement 

From 

To 

General  Strike 

Building  and 

9,000* 

9.2.55 

12.2.55 

36,000 

Wage 

Application 

Is.  per  day 
increase 

Construction 

200 

29.8.55 

29.8.55 

50 

Transport 

Difficulties 

Resumed 
after  matte 
explained 

*  This  can  only  be  an  approximate  estimate  and  is  based  on  the  numbers  of  workers  employed  in  th< 
undertakings  which  were  served  with  strike  notices.  A  margin  of  1,000  has  been  allowed  for  worker 
who  may  not  have  participated  in  the  strike.  The  railway  has  not  been  included  as  railway  worker 
were  not  generally  involved. 

The  workers  involved  in  the  second  stoppage  were  employees  o: 
Taylor  Woodrow  Ltd.  and  were  employed  at  the  Guma  Valley  Tunne 
Construction.  The  stoppage  lasted  for  only  two  hours. 

The  first  stoppage,  which  could  be  regarded  as  a  general  strike 
resulted  from  a  breakdown  in  the  negotiations  of  the  two  Joint  Indus 
trial  Councils  for  Artisans  and  General  Workers  and  for  the  Transpor 
Industry.  These  negotiations  which  started  in  September  1954  in  th( 
case  of  the  first  Council,  and  in  October  1954  in  the  case  of  the  second 
were  concerned  with  a  wage  claim  of  the  four  trade  unions  representec 
on  the  Councils  for  a  flat  rate  increase  of  Is.  6d.  per  day.  This  demanc 
was  replaced  in  November  1954  by  a  claim  of  2s.  6d.  per  day,  in  repl} 
to  which  the  employers  offered  a  flat  increase  of  4d.  per  day  ii 
respect  of  the  Freetown  and  Colony  Peninsula  area  and  3d.  per  day  fo: 
other  areas.  This  offer  was  rejected  and  after  a  meeting  of  the  Join- 
Industrial  Councils  held  on  the  12th  January  1955,  the  trade  union: 
concerned  addressed  strike  notices  to  employers  on  the  21st  of  January 
Following  intercession  by  the  Minister  for  Lands,  Mines  and  Labour 
these  notices  were  withdrawn  on  the  27th  of  January  and  meetings  o 
the  two  Councils  were  held  on  the  31st  of  January,  2nd  and  4th  o 
February,  but  no  agreement  was  reached,  the  position  then  being  tha- 
the  trade  unions  rejected  the  employers’  suggestion  that  the  matte: 
should  be  referred  to  arbitration.  Following  this  breakdown,  th< 
Governor  appointed  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  which  sat  from  the  5tl 
to  the  8th  of  February.  In  spite  of  this  inquiry,  strike  notices  wen 
re-issued  on  the  5th  of  February  to  expire  on  the  8th  ;  the  striki 
began  on  Wednesday  the  9th  of  February,  was  called  off  in  the  after 
noon  of  Saturday,  12th  of  February,  and  work  was  resumed  on  th 
14th  of  February.  The  strike  was  accompanied  by  looting  and  wide 
spread  disturbances  and  there  was  also  loss  of  life. 

Negotiations  were  resumed  in  a  combined  meeting  of  the  Join 
Industrial  Councils  on  the  19th  of  February  but  again  no  agreemen 
was  reached.  The  employers  then  announced  an  ex-gratia  award  of  6d| 
per  day  to  take  effect  on  the  9th  of  February.  The  negotiations  wen 
suspended  for  about  three  months  because  of  the  appointment  of  : 
Commission  of  Inquiry  with  the  following  terms  of  reference  : 
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Occupations ,  Wages  and  Labour  Organisations 

(a)  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  riots  and  disruptions  of  the 
public  services  in  Freetown  and  its  environs  in  February,  1955, 
and  the  underlying  causes  thereof  ; 

(b)  to  enquire  and  report  on  the  antecedent  strike  of  Artisans  and 
Allied  Workers  Union  and  of  the  Transport  and  General 
Workers  Union  in  February  1955,  and  the  cause  thereof  and 
to  make  recommendations. 

The  Commission  sat  from  the  1 1th  of  March  to  the  29th  of  April  and 
heir  report  was  published  early  in  June  with  a  Government  statement. 

The  Joint  Industrial  Councils  resumed  negotiations  in  May  but  no 
greement  was  reached.  Another  Conciliation  Committee  was  again 
ppointed  in  June  and  this  time  the  Committee  reached  agreement  and 
heir  recommendations  were  adopted  on  the  23rd  of  June.  Details  of 
le  wage  agreement  have  been  given  above. 

No  new  works  committees  were  set  up  during  the  year.  Arising  out 
f  the  breakdown  in  negotiations  described  above,  three  of  the  12  works 
rmmittees  suspended  their  activities  for  a  few  months.  They  began 
>  operate  again  shortly  after  agreement  was  reached  by  the  Joint 
idustrial  Councils.  The  work  of  building  up  these  committees  received 
msiderable  attention  from  the  Labour  Department  during  the  year. 


LABOUR  LEGISLATION 

o  new  major  ordinance  was  enacted  during  the  year  but  the  Work- 
en  s  Compensation  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1955,  was  passed 
nending  the  principal  Ordinance  (No.  18  of  1954)  which  came  into 
rce  on  1st  January  1955.  The  main  effects  of  the  amending  Ordinances 
e  to  bring  domestic  servants,  other  than  those  employed  in  private 
veiling  houses,  within  the  scope  of  the  principal  Ordinance  and  to 
escribe  payment  of  compensation  for  the  first  four  days  of  an  in- 
-pacity  lasting  less  than  four  weeks.  Two  Public  Notices  were  also 
;ued  under  the  Ordinance  ;  among  other  things,  the  first  requires 
e  notification,  on  prescribed  forms,  of  an  injury  to  or  death  of  a 
3rkman  as  and  when  the  injury  or  death  occurs,  and  the  second 
quires  the  yearly  submission  by  insurance  companies  and  under- 
'iters  of  returns  setting  out  the  number  and  names  of  employers 
mistered  under  the  Ordinance. 


SAFETY,  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

ie  safety  of  workers  employed  in  undertakings  where  dangerous 
ichinery  is  installed  is  provided  for  in  the  Machinery  (Safe  Working 
d  Inspection)  Ordinance  (Cap.  134).  In  the  absence  of  a  Factory 
spectorate  the  responsibility  for  securing  compliance  with  the 
dinance  devolves  on  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  and  the  Chief 
ichanical  Engineer  of  the  Railway.  Employers  are  however  required 
make  yearly  returns  to  the  Labour  Department  of  accidents  occuring 
their  establishments  and  involving  payment  of  compensation  under 
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the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Ordinance.  The  following  table  show 
the  number  of  accidents  in  1955  and  the  amount  of  compensation  paid 


Year 

No.  of  Cases 

Total 

Amount  of 
Compensation 

Paid 

Fatal 

Non-Fatal 

Fatal 

Non-Fatal 

1955 

22 

252 

274 

£8,054 

£4,343 

The  health  of  workers  was,  on  the  whole,  good  and  no  cases  o 
occupational  diseases  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Departmen 
during  the  year.  The  new  Workmen’s  Compensation  Ordinanc* 
provides  for  compensation  in  respect  of  prescribed  occupationa 

diseases. 

Welfare  facilities  continued  to  be  provided  by  the  large  minin| 
companies,  and  a  new  dispensary  was  built  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Chrom 
Mines  Limited.  There  are  no  unemployment  benefit  schemes  in  opera 
tion. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 

No  meeting  of  the  Joint  Apprenticeship  Board  set  up  for  administering 
the  Joint  Apprenticeship  Scheme  adopted  by  the  two  Joint  Industria 
Councils  was  held  during  the  year. 

Trade  testing  of  artisans  continued  under  the  aegis  of  the  two  Join 
Industrial  Councils.  Of  318  workers  tested  during  the  year  263  wen 
successful,  93  passing  in  the  first  class.  Comparable  figures  for  1954  wen 
232  workers  tested,  157  successful,  and  51  passing  in  the  first  class. 


Chapter  3  :  Public  Finance  and  Taxation 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 

Revenue  and  expenditure  for  1955  were  £7,545,788  and  £7,397,33! 
respectively  as  compared  with  £7,621,299  and  £6,863,115  respective! 
in  1954.  The  estimated  figures  for  1955  were  £7,769,871  and  £7,621,17 
respectively  :  revenue  was  £224,083  and  expenditure  £223,835  les 
than  the  estimates. 

The  main  decreases  in  revenue  were  : 

£ 

Taxes . 169,316 

Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Grants  .  .  458,186 

Grants  from  Sierra  Leone  Produce  Marketing 

Board  and  Educational  Fund  .  .  .  100,301 

Reimbursements  under  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  scheme 
were  £589,810  as  compared  with  the  estimate  of  £1,047,996,  the  shor! 
fall  being  due  to  building  delays. 
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/498  824°mS  reV6nue  Was  £4’262>591-  and  exceeded  the  estimate  by 

The  sums  of  £164,526  and  £98,716  were  paid  to  the  Development 
rund  and  the  Education  Fund  respectively  after  which  there  was  a 
surplus  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  £148,460.  The  net  depreciation  on 
investments  amounted  to  £80,201  and  the  General  Revenue  Balance 
was  increased  to  £3,184,885. 

The  tables  below  give  the  figures  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  (to 
the  nearest  £100)  for  the  years  1953,  1954  and  1955  : 


REVENUE 


Ordinary 


Customs  .  .  . 

Harbour  and  Light  Dues 
Licences  and  Internal  Revenue 
Taxes  .... 

Fees,  Payments  for  Services  and 
Reimbursements . 

Fees  and  Receipts  . 

Reimbursements  .  .  .  * 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 
Rents  of  Government  Property 
Royalties  . 

Interests  and  Loan  Repayments 
Miscellaneous  Receipts  . 

Total  Ordinary  Revenue 

Special  Receipts 

Colonial  Development  and  Welfar 
Vote  .... 

Miscellaneous 

Land  Sales  ..... 
Grants  from  Sierra  Leone  Produce 
Marketing  Board  and  Education 
Fund  ..... 
Investments  .... 

Total  Extraordinary  Revenue 


1953 

1954 

1955 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,375,000* 

3,562,800 

4,262,600 

23,100 

61,800 

81,300 

89,500 

35,000 

43,300 

2,002,900 

2,476,700 

1,518,700 

331,900 

— — 

— 

396,600 

469,200 

— 

84,900 

88,800 

98,100 

107,900 

126,800 

29,100 

■ - 

_ _ 

— 

46,600 

46,300 

46,800 

157,900 

109,900 

61,900 

— 

— 

^'5,058,300 

£3,930,200 

£3,746,900 

73,400 

116,200 

37,400 

281,500 

539,800 

589,800 

• — - 

16,800 

20,900 

300 

300 

3,000 

_ 

15,000 

146,800 

4,600 

3,100 

300 

£359,800 

£391,200 

£798,200 

Exclusive  of  £421,091  transferred  to  Sierra  Leone  Development  Fund. 


Ordinary 

Agriculture  . 

education 

forestry 

'  orest  Industries  (a) 
ledical  and  Health 
)ther  Departments 
Miscellaneous  Services  (b) 
^nsions  and  Gratuities 


EXPENDITURE 


1953 

1954 

1955 

£ 

£ 

£ 

127,900 

133,900 

168,200 

404,300 

531,200 

731,600 

47,600 

47,800 

51,900 

88,600 

117,400 

121,900 

394,600 

436,400 

488,700 

1,534,300 

1,692,100 

2,111,000 

292,700 

433,100 

372,000 

172,900 

224,200 

308,600 
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QO 


Ordinary 

Public  Debt  Charges  (c)  . 

Public  Works  Annually  Recurrent 
Railway  Loss 
Railway  Recurrent 
Military  .... 

Total  Ordinary  Expenditure 

Electricity  .... 
Posts  and  Telegraphs 
Public  Works 
Road  Transport 
Development  Schemes  (d) 
Miscellaneous 

Loans  to  Local  Bodies,  etc. 

Railway  Non-Recurrent  . 

Railway  (e)  . 

Pensions  .... 
Total  Extraordinary  Expenditure 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(c) 


1953 

1954 

1955 

£ 

£ 

£ 

158,800 

230,700 

261,800 

325,000 

333,700 

414,500 

228,500 

— 

— 

_ _ 

145,500 

228,500 

76,700 

99,800 

124,900 

£3,852,900 

£4,425,600 

£5,383,600 

33,200 

34,600 

29,900 

67,000 

10,500 

10,200 

621,600 

460,300 

351,300 

43,400 

50,400 

42,500 

575,100 

1,461,900 

1,289,800 

100 

— 

700 

76,700 

2,500 

31,300 

— 

223,300 

257,200 

— 

194,000 

— 

£1,417,100 

£2,437,500 

£2,012,900 

Previously  included  under  Development  Schemes. 

Includes  grants  to  local  administrations,  and  charges  not 
classified  departmentally. 

Excludes  the  portion  of  interest  payable  by  the  Railway. 
Includes  expenditure  recoverable  under  the  Colonial  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Welfare  Acts. 

Contribution  to  Railway  Department  for  replacement  of 
railway  engines. 


PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  Public  Debt  was  £4,410,582  on  31st  December  1955,  and  th< 
sinking  funds  for  its  amortisation  had  accumulated  to  £464,419  on  th< 
same  date.  Interest  and  redemption  charges  amounted  to  £272,949. 

The  sums  of  £9,900  and  £26,850  respectively  were  locally  subscribe! 
to  the  loans  of  £2,030,000  and  £1,680,000  which  were  raised  in  195< 
and  1953. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES 

At  31st  December  1955,  liabilities  totalled  £4,124,569  and  asset 
amounted  to  £7,309,454,  thus  showing  an  excess  of  assets  over  liabili 
ties  of  £3,184,885. 

The  cash,  investments  and  reserves  held  by  the  Government  for  it 
own  account  amounted  to  £2,245,223,  made  up  as  follows  : 

£ 

1,281,420 
285,787 
678,016 


£2,245,223 


Cash  (available  to  meet  expenditure) 
Reserve  Fund  .... 
Surplus  Funds  invested. 
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main  heads  of  taxation 
Taxation  Yields  in  1955 

Customs  Duties  : 

{a)  Export 
(6)  Import 


£ 

612,084 

3,543,953 


Income  Tax  and  Concession  Duty  : 

(a)  Companies 

(b)  Personal 


£1,348,453 

162,486 


£4,156,037 


*House  Tax  (Protectorate) 

Poll  Tax  (Non-Native) 

Royalties  (Gold,  Iron  Ore) 

Stamp  Duty 

*  transfer  of” thTT  d<Ted  fr°m  House  Tax  was  due  to* the 
transfer  of  that  source  of  revenue  to  local  government  bodies. 


£1,510,939 
£219 
£7,525 
£7,869 
£4,940 


There  are  no  excise  duties  in  Sierra  Leone.  Stamp  duty  is  collected 

tain  y  on  cheques,  bills  of  lading,  probates  of  wills,  conveyances  etc 

- 

\ustoms  Duties 

;  Customs  duty  is  payable  on  most  imported  goods  and  on  nine 
bmestic  exports.  Import  duties  are  collected  either  on  an  ad  valorem 
specific  basis  and  a  preference,  which  in  most  cases  varies  from  2i 
10  per  cent  less  than  the  general  rate,  is  granted  on  goods  from  the 
heduled  territories  The  largest  import  revenue  is  collected  on 

(manufactured  and  unmanufactured),  drink,  textiles,  petro- 
ium  products  and  food.  F 

Export  duties  on  a  specific  basis  are  collected  on  coffee,  ginger 
assava  and  kola  nuts,  and  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  on  palm  kernels' 
dm  oil,  groundnuts,  benniseed  and  cocoa.  The  product  paying  the 

[Ifnacf XP me cdUty  contmued  to  be  palm  kernels  which  yielded 
*01,095  m  1955,  as  compared  with  £527,983,  in  1954. 

icome  Tax 

aIn+C«?e-tafi.WaS  cliargeable  in  1955-56  at  graduated  rates  (beginn- 
f  ^  6d*  ln  the  pound)  on  individuals  and  at  a  flat  rate  (9s.  in  the 
>und)  on  companies  Individuals  were  granted  personal  allowances 
u  other  deductions  before  the  graduated  rates  began  to  be  applied, 
i  unmarried  man  was  granted  £300,  and  a  married  man  £500. 
ulclren  s  allowances  were  granted  at  rates  between  £25  and  £100  per 
Ud  luP  to  a  maximum  of  four  children)  according  to  where  the  child 
maintained  and  whether  costs  of  education  were  incurred.  A 
pendent  relatives’  allowance  was  also  made.  An  allowance  was 
nted  for  life  assurance  and  similar  provision,  subject  to  a  generous 
ixunurn.  In  addition,  contributions  to  approved  pension  and  provi- 

n  S  *^nds  j  the  exPendlture  incurred  on  passages  for  the  individual 
his  dependants  were  allowed,  subject  to  conditions,  as  deductions 
the  calculation  of  income. 
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Arrangements  have  been  concluded  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
certain  other  Commonwealth  and  foreign  countries  for  the  avoidance 
of  double  taxation.  Broadly,  they  provide  that  tax  payable  on  income 
from  sources  within  one  territory  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  agamsj 
tax  chargeable  on  the  same  income  in  the  other  territory.  Pensions  anc. 
certain  other  forms  of  income  are  taxable  in  only  one  territory  anei 

altogether  exempted  in  the  other. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  incidence  of  income  tax  01 


individuals  : 

Incidence  of  Income  Tax  on  Individuals 


On  Incomes  of 

— 

£300 

£400 

£500 

£600 

£700 

£800 

£900 

£i,ooo 

Single  Man  . 

Married  Man 

„  with  1  child 

„  2  children 

,  M  d  1>  * 

4 

M  If  ^  If 

— 

£  s.  d. 
2  10  - 

£  s.  d. 
5  -  - 

— 

£  s.  d. 
7  10  - 
2  10  - 
1  17  6 
1  5  - 

-  12  6 

£  s.  d. 
10  -  - 
5  -  - 
4  7  6 

3  15  - 
3  2  6 

2  10  - 

£  s.  d. 
15  -  - 
7  10  - 
6  17  6 

6  5- 
5  12  6 
5  -  - 

£  s.  d. 
20  -  - 
10  -  - 
9  7  6 
8  15  - 
8  2  6 
7  10  - 

£  s.  di 
25  -  • 
15  - 
14  7 

12  10 

11  5 

10  -  -I 

Poll  Tax  .  ,  ,  ,  . .  ,  ,  ,  • 

Poll  tax  at  £4  a  year,  or  £2  a  half-year,  is  payable,  subject  to  certai 

exemptions,  by  non-natives  who  reside  in  Sierra  Leone  for  more  thaj 
three  months.  Minors  and  married  women  living  with  their  husband 
are  among  the  persons  exempted.  Poll  tax  is  off-set  against  any  inconi 

tax  payable. 

Local  Tax  .  . 

This  tax  is  levied  in  the  Protectorate  by  local  authorities  at  varyin* 

rates,  during  1955  in  the  region  of  25s. 


FINANCES  OF  PRINCIPAL  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 

In  the  Colony  the  principal  local  authorities  are  the  Freetown  Cit 
Council  and  the  Rural  Area  Council.  In  the  Provinces  there  are  1 
District  Councils  and  144  Native  Administrations.  Details  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  1954  and  1955  are  as  follows  . 

Freetown  City  Council 

Establishment  Committee 
Finance  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  . 

Protection  Committee  .  • 

Health,  Housing  and  Building 
Scheme  Committee 

Recreation  Facilities  Committee 
Education  and  Publicity  Com¬ 
mittee  .... 

Assessment  Committee  . 
Municipal  Trading  Committee 
City  Rate  .... 

Surplus  Revenue 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1953-54 

£ 

25,929 

12,450 

6,734 

5 

2,664 

3,560 

12,041 

40,878 

1954-55 

£ 

33,230 

16,294 

7,748 

3 

2,916 

3,814 

14,092 

48,249 

1953-54 

£ 

25.929 

14,695 

19.930 

125 

10,522 

8,391 

3,831 

14,401 

6,437 

1954-55 

£ 

33,23< 

20,21< 

23,911 

10' 

11,86! 

9,03' 

4,22 

16,89 

6,8s! 

/104.261 

/  -j 

^126,346 

^104,261 

^126,343 

*  Revised  Estimates. 

}rants-in-Aid  ..... 
rants  from  Produce  Marketing  Board 
Contributions  from  Rural  District  Councils 
iiscellaneous  ..... 
Deficit  ..... 


*  Revised  Estimates. 


Public  Finance  and  Taxation 


Rural  Area  Council 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


administration 
Vorks  Recurrent 
Vorks  Extraordinary 
)il  Palm  Development 
offee  Production 
wamp  Rice 
ruit  and  Vegetables 
rrants  to  Rural  District  Council 
ducation 

Cent/Dublin  Ferry 
ommunity  Development 
oronation  Celebration 
ensions  and  Gratuities 
fiscellaneous  . 
iurplus  . 


Revenue 


ates 

overnment  Grants 
ines  and  Fees 
icences  . 
ther  Receipts  . 


Expenditure 


Idministration 
7orks  Recurrent 
apital  Works  . 
edical  and  Sanitation 
ducation 

arplus  for  the  year  , 


25 


1954 

1955 * 

£ 

£ 

9,424 

10,961 

4,363 

1,097 

998 

1,055 

64 

1,333 

6,677 

£21,826 

£14,446 

1954 

1955 

£ 

£ 

3,764 

2,646 

3,190 

2,942 

5,868 

1,053 

1,416 

704 

408 

371 

976 

7 

464 

428 

1,629 

1,735 

2,647 

3,415 

117 

137 

1,037 

414 

10 

— 

— 

49 

• — • 

45 

— 

500 

£21,526 

£14,446 

l 

1954 

1955 

£ 

£ 

2,603 

3,420 

5,395 

5,793 

347 

433 

238 

263 

200 

182 

£8,783 

F-H 

o' 

1954 

1955 

£ 

£ 

1,309 

1,471 

654 

1,797 

3,997 

3,320 

1,117 

1,454 

446 

1,068 

1,260 

981 

£8,783  £10,091 
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Sierra  Leone  :  1955 


The  combined  total  revenue  estimates  of  the  144  Native  Adminis¬ 
trations  amounted  to  £661,953,  compared  with  £538,440  in  1954. 
Estimated  expenditure  in  1955  was  £667,091  compared  with  £560,411 
in  1954.  At  the  31st  December  1955,  the  total  assets  of  the  Native 
Administrations  were  estimated  at  £254,134  as  against  £222,452  at  the 
end  of  1954. 

Detailed  figures  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  during  1954  and 
1955  of  each  of  the  district  councils  are  given  overleaf. 


District  Councils 
Revenue 
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Chapter  4  :  Currency  and  Banking 

CURRENCY 

The  currency  in  circulation  in  the  territory  consists  of  notes  of  the 
face  value  of  £5,  £1  and  10s.,  nickel  bronze  coins  of  Jd.,  Id.  and  3d.  and 
nickel  brass  of  6d.,  Is.  and  2s.  These  are  provided  by  the  West  African 
Currency  Board  which  has  its  offices  in  London  and  is  represented 
locally  by  a  Currency  Officer.  Its  agents  are  the  Bank  of  British  West 
Africa  Limited. 

At  31st  December  1955,  West  African  Currency  Board  notes  in 
circulation  were  estimated  at  £6,638,592  and  coins  at  £3,106,194. 

BANKING 

There  are  two  banks  operating  in  the  territory,  the  Bank  of  British 
West  Africa  Limited,  and  Barclays  Bank  (Dominion,  Colonial,  Over¬ 
seas)  both  based  in  Freetown.  The  former  has  a  branch  at  Bo  in  the 
Protectorate,  and  agencies  at  Segbwema  and  Pendembu  ;  the  latter 
has  branches  at  Kenema  and  Makeni. 

Savings  bank  facilities  are  offered  by  both  these  banks  and  by  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  In  the  last,  the  rate  of  interest  payable  is 
2|  per  cent  per  annum  and  at  31st  December  1955  the  amount  standing 
to  the  credit  of  59,315  depositors  was  £1,424,628. 


Chapter  5  :  Commerce 


Most  goods  continued  to  be  imported  freely  and  without  restriction 
from  all  countries  with  the  exception  of  dollar  account  countries,  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  Japan.  Values  for  the  last  three  years  of  total  imports, 
total  exports  and  re-exports  (excluding  bullion  and  specie  but  including 
domestic  exports  of  gold)  were  as  follows  : 


Total  Imports 
Total  Exports 
Re-Exports  . 


1953 

£11,095,161 

£12,202,214 

£227,694 


1954 

£12,876,250 

£11,398,305 

£397,421 


1955 

£17,114,805 

£10,258,278 

£292,443 


The  following  table  gives  the  direction  of  trade  by  value  for  imports 
and  exports. 
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Origin  of  Imports  by  Value* 


COUNTRIES 


BRI TISH  COMMON  WE  A  L  TH 
United  Kingdom 
Australia  . 

Canada  ..... 
Cyprus  ..... 
Gold  Coast  .... 
Gambia  ..... 
Hong  Kong  .... 
India  ..... 
New  Zealand  .... 
Nigeria  ..... 
Nyasaland  .  .  .  . 

Trinidad  .  .  .  . 

Union  of  South  Africa 
Other  parts  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  .... 

Total  British  Commonwealth  £ 

Irish  Republic 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
Belgium  . 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
France 

German  Federal  Republic 
Germany,  Eastern 
Italy 
Japan 
Madeira 
Netherlands 

Netherlands  West  Indies 
Portugal  . 

Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 

United  States  of  America 
Other  Foreign  Countries 

Total  Foreign  Countries 

GRAND  TOTAL 


1 9  53 

1954 

1955 

£ 

£ 

£ 

7,869,419 

8,401,849 

10,289,533 

31,372 

34,317 

27,928 

116,734 

178,519 

259,246 

104,637 

122,727 

155,350 

27,002 

68,592 

65,241 

8,209 

7,951 

5,038 

177,703 

407,644 

696,923 

591,819 

598,436 

771,371 

36,514 

24,760 

26,378 

118,754 

184,750 

242,094 

270,678 

294,351 

245,238 

26,142 

20,451 

53,374 

97,666 

114,084 

150,397 

36,019 

31,597 

502,387 

9,512,668 

10,490,028 

13,490,498 

150,659 

149,937 

180,508 

36,631 

65,931 

139,236 

29,106 

57,671 

78,329 

22,725 

41,424 

62,372 

43,832 

68,643 

96,245 

75,602 

151,914 

410,973 

1,139 

2,942 

12,159 

60,699 

422,741 

271,780 

88,544 

128,666 

361,819 

11,139 

10,984 

2,996 

208,939 

306,071 

501,112 

322,211 

542,312 

585,866 

26,377 

78,644 

154,710 

11,027 

10,970 

9,094 

70,651 

63,804 

90,676 

9,230 

20,215 

36,036 

325,939 

263,831 

285,642 

88,053 

89,522 

344,760 

1,431,834 

2,236,285 

3,443,799 

11,095,161 

12,876,250 

17,114,805 

*  Excluding  bullion  and  specie. 
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Destination  of  Exports  by  Value 


COUNTRIES 

1953 

1954 

1955 

BRI TISH  COMMON  WE  A  L  TH 
United  Kingdom 

£ 

9,310,589 

£ 

7,665,425 

£ 

7,154,842 

Australia  ..... 

624 

— 

7,476 

Canada  .  .  . 

865 

1,268 

Cyprus  ..... 

1 

11 

Gambia  ..... 

193,404 

297,844 

237,667 

Gold  Coast  .... 

30,115 

23,477 

18,759 

Hong  Kong  .... 

— 

- ,• 

1,600 

India  ..... 

81 

691 

80 

Nigeria  ..... 

24,288 

19,966 

38,901 

Nyasaland  .... 

— 

65 

Union  of  South  Africa 

12,949 

20,091 

26,421 

Other  Parts  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  .... 

20,824 

7,554 

1,036 

Total  British  Commonwealth  .  £ 

9,593,740 

8,036,316 

7,486,858 

[rish  Republic  .... 

18 

2,296 

1 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Belgium  .  - 

9,451 

153,510 

21,054 

Czechoslovakia 

28 

Denmark  .... 

62,421 

101,596 

67,260 

France  ..... 

43,202 

90,065 

7,977 

German  Federal  Republic 

1,070,345 

592,304 

1,215,067 

Italy  ..... 

17,268 

67,497 

24,908 

Japan  ..... 

— 

— 

Liberia  .  .  . 

13,864 

53,330 

36,865 

Madeira  ..... 

— 

- 

Netherlands  .... 

266,620 

1,303,854 

643,282 

Netherlands  West  Indies 

— 

— 

18,091 

Spain 

— 

— 

_ _ , 

.  Sweden  ..... 

3,416 

6,142 

1,229 

Switzerland  .... 

1,340 

291 

494 

United  States  of  America  . 

1,069,204 

840,287 

641.889 

3ther  Foreign  Countries 

20,938 

26,553 

58,055 

total  Foreign  Countries  .  £ 

2,578,097 

3,235,429 

2,736,171 

Ship’s  Stores  .  .  .  £ 

30,359 

124,264 

35,248 

GRAND  TOTAL  .  / 

/-W> 

12,202,214 

11,398,305 

10,258,278 

f  he  main  exports  and  imports  were  as  follows  : 
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Chapter  6  :  Production 


LAND  UTILISATION  AND  TENURE 
The  total  area  of  Sierra  Leone  is  27,925  square  miles,  including  inland 


water.  This  may  he  classified  as  follows  : 

Arable  Land 

Land  for  growing  tree  crops,  vines  or  shrubs 
Permanent  meadow  and  pasture 
Wood  or  forest  land  .... 

All  other  land  ....*• 
(Figures  revised  since  1953) 


} 


Sq.  miles 
14,138  (approx.) 

8,500 

1,162 

4,000 


The  country  may  roughly  be  divided  into  the  following  vegetational 


zones  i 

(a)  the  coastal  belt,  characterised  by  virgin  mangrove  and  grass¬ 
lands  ; 

(b)  the  high  forest  area  in  the  south  east  ; 

(c)  the  Searcies  area  in  the  west  where  there  are  extensive  riverine 
swamps  which  are  being  developed  for  the  cultivation  of  rice  , 

(d)  the  northern  and  central  areas  where  the  natural  vegetation 
varies  from  savannah  to  medium  bush,  interspersed  with 
small  inland  swamps. 

The  traditional  farming  system  on  the  uplands  is  shifting  cultiva¬ 
tion,  primary  or  secondary  bush  being  cleared  for  farming  once  in  hvt 
to  seven  years.  This  is  a  wasteful  method  and,  under  pressure  oJ 
increasing  population,  is  already  leading  to  overfarming  in  some  areas 
No  satisfactory  rotation  of  crops  has  yet  been  found  in  West  Africa 
despite  continuous  experiment  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Th( 
aim  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  therefore,  is  to  encourage  the 
farming  of  inland,  riverine  and  mangrove  swamps  as  alternatives  to  the 
uplands  and  to  encourage  permanent  tree  crops  such  as  oil  palms 
cocoa  and  citrus  on  the  uplands.  The  possibilities  of  using  uplane 
pastures  in  conjunction  with  cattle  for  soil  rejuvenation  are  bem{ 

investigated  as  a  long-term  programme. 

The  bulk  of  the  main  crop,  rice,  is  still  produced  on  the  uplands 
but  with  the  gradual  clearance  and  cultivation  of  inland  swamps,  i 
should  be  possible  eventually  to  make  full  use  of  these  areas  to  reliev 


the  uplands.  . 

In  1955,  overall  rice  production  was  slightly  higher  than  in  1954 

though  below  the  average  expected  in  a  normal  year.  This  was  due  t< 
adverse  climatic  conditions  for  upland  rice  and  the  emigration  c 
labour  from  farming  to  illicit  diamond  digging.  The  production  c 
upland  rice  particularly  was  considerably  lower  than  usual,  thoug 
swamp  rice  production  was  above  average.  It  was  found  necessary  t 

import  rice  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

The  wild  oil  palm  is  abundant  in  the  southern  areas,  but  organise 
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planting  has  until  recently  been  confined  to  a  single  2,000-acre  planta¬ 
tion.  A  scheme  whereby  Native  Administrations  and  villages  can  plant 
improved  oil  palms  bred  at  the  West  African  Institute  for  Oil  Palm 
Research  and  raised  at  Njala,  the  headquarters  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  has  however  been  started.  This,  together  with  the 
introduction  of  machinery  for  nutcracking  and  oil  expressing,  should 
eventually  do  much  to  increase  the  production  of  kernels  and  palm  oil. 
Cocoa  production  is  also  gradually  increasing. 

Land  and  water  resources  are  conserved  by  declaring  certain  areas 
to  be  forest  reserves  and  protected  forests,  and  by  chiefdom  by-laws 
under  Section  8  and  16  of  the  Tribal  Authorities  Ordinance.  For  details 
of  proposed  conservation  projects  see  the  report  on  Soil  Conservation 
and  Land  Use  in  Sierra  Leone  (Sessional  Paper  No.  1  of  1951). 

The  law  regulating  the  ownership  of  land  in  the  Protectorate  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Protectorate  Land  Ordinance,  Cap.  186  of  the  Laws  of 
Sierra  Leone.  This  Ordinance  declares  that  ownership  of  all  land  in  the 
Protectorate  is  vested  in  the  tribal  authorities  and  lays  down  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  non-natives  may  occupy  land.  The  principal  provi¬ 
sion  is  that  which  restricts  the  interest  which  a  non-native  can  hold  to 
a  term  not  exceeding  50  years,  renewable  for  a  second  or  further  terms 
not  exceeding  21  years.  In  order  further  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
indigenous  people,  the  Summary  Ejectment  (Protectorate)  Ordinance, 
Cap.  227  of  the  Laws  of  Sierra  Leone,  provides  a  simplified  form  of 
procedure  for  the  removal  of  a  non-native  who  unlawfully  occupies 
Protectorate  land. 

The  radical  title  to  land  in  the  whole  of  the  Protectorate  is  vested 
in  the  indigenous  inhabitants.  From  this  are  derived  leaseholds  under 
which  the  Government  of  Sierra  Leone,  trading  firms  and  others  may 
occupy  certain  areas  of  limited  extent.  Mining  companies  also  occupy 
land  for  terms  of  years  by  virtue  of  mining  leases,  the  conditions  of 
which  are  governed  by  the  Minerals  Ordinance,  Cap.  144  of  the  Laws 
of  Sierra  Leone.  The  areas  occupied  by  Government  and  by  commercial 
and  mining  interests  are  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  extent  of 
the  Protectorate  as  a  whole. 

Details  of  land  tenure,  apart  from  the  leasehold  tenure  described  in 
the  previous  paragraph,  vary  among  the  different  tribes. 

The  types  of  renting  systems  applicable  to  non-natives  are  set  out  in 
the  Protectorate  Land  Ordinance  referred  to  above. 

Development  programmes  related  to  the  use  of  ownership  of  land 
and  water  resources  are  arranged  in  discussion  with  District  Councils 
and  tribal  authorities  concerned.  At  present  they  principally  concern 
the  utilisation  of  tidal  and  inland  swamp  land  for  the  improved  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  rice,  and  for  the  most  part  are  on  a  small  scale. 

No  provision  exists  for  permanent  settlement  by  non-natives  in  the 
Protectorate.  Natives  may  settle  on  land  on  such  terms  as  are  provided 
for  by  native  law  and  custom  in  the  chiefdom  in  which  they  wish  to 
settle. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Principal  Crops 

The  area  and  average  production  of  the  principal  crops  grown  for 
local  consumption  and  export  are  as  follows  : 


Crop 

Area 
(A  cres) 

A verage 

Annual  Production 
( T  ons) 

Rice  (as  paddy)  .... 

724,000 

247,000 

Millet  and  Sorghum 

47,000 

30,000* 

Maize  ...••• 

20,000 

8,000* 

Edible  dry  beans 

7,600 

985* 

Edible  dry  peas  / 

Groundnuts  (undecorticated) 

26,000 

6,700 

Coconuts  ..... 

4,000 

100  ( exported ) 

Bananas  and  Plantains  . 

n.a. 

575  ( exported ) 

Coffee 

Robusta  . 

n.a.  \ 

2,393 

Other  ..... 

n.a.  / 

2,100 

Cocoa 

n.a. 

Manioc  (cassava)  .... 

36,000 

36,000 

Sweet  potatoes  (incl.  yams) 

10,000 

10,000 

Sisal  and  other  hard  fibres 

n.a. 

5,693 

Other  tree  fruits  (kola) 

n.a. 

1,379 

Oil  Palm  : 

Palm  (pericap)  Oil  \ 

5,000,500 

/  29,940 

Kernels  / 

56,822 

Ginger  ...... 

n.a. 

1  1,143 

*  Mixed  cropping. 


The  yields  per  acre  are  variable  and  production  is  mainly  by 
individual  farmers  working  on  their  own.  The  production  of  particular 
crops  is  not  confined  to  any  one  section  of  the  community. 

Agricultural  Department 

The  Agricultural  Department  comprises  a  headquarters  station  and 
experimental  farm  at  Njala,  a  rice  research  station  at  Rokupr  and  an 
animal  husbandry  station  at  Musaia.  A  horticulturist  is  stationed  in 
Freetown. 

The  country  is  divided  for  agricultural  administration  into  eight 
circles,  each  under  the  control  of  an  Agricultural  Officer.  In  most  cases, 
a  second  Agricultural  Officer  or  Agricultural  Superintendent  is  attached 
to  the  circle.  The  circle  is  usually  subdivided  into  units  of  three  chief- 
doms,  each  unit  being  the  responsibility  of  an  agricultural  instructor 
under  whom  there  are  junior  instructors  or  Native  Administration 
demonstrators. 

District  Councils,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Department, 
have  implemented  plans  for  the  development  of  agriculture  in  each 
district,  financed  by  special  funds  provided  by  the  central  Government. 
District  Councils  have  recruited  junior  agricultural  staff  to  help  in 
carrying  out  their  schemes.  The  operation  of  successfully  established 
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schemes  such  as  improved  oil  palm  planting,  swamp  clearance,  man¬ 
grove  clearing,  ox  ploughing,  production  and  provision  of  planting 
material,  have  been  handed  over  to  District  Councils.  It  is  intended 
that  as  District  Councils  gain  experience  this  process  will  be  quickened 
until  local  administrations  are  responsible  for  their  own  schemes. 

Develop  ment  S c hemes 

The  main  agricultural  development  schemes  are  as  follows  : 

Rice.  The  extensive  southern  littoral  grasslands  and  north  central 
flood  plains  or  “bolD  lands  are  estimated  to  comprise  some  350,000 
acres.  In  1955  approximately  10,000  acres  were  ploughed,  using  some 
60  Crawler  tractors  and  ancillary  equipment.  Shortage  of  staff  made  it 
impossible  to  begin  the  projected  soil  and  hydrological  survey  of  the 
“boli”  lands,  but  trials  of  new  machinery  and  fertilizers  were  carried 
out  and  the  necessary  buildings  were  erected,  the  cost  being  met  from 
a  grant  of  £94,500  from  United  Kingdom  funds. 

Under  a  pioneer  scheme  begun  in  1938-39  a  number  of  mangrove 
swamps,  mainly  in  the  southern  creeks,  have  been  cleared  by  hand  for 
rice  growing.  In  1953  the  administration  of  the  scheme  and  its  future 
development  were  handed  over  completely  to  District  Councils.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  the  end  of  1955  about  9,000  acres  had  been  cleared. 

The  empoldering  of  saline  swamps  is  concentrated  in  the  saline 
mangrove  areas  of  the  Searcies  and  in  the  Colony.  A  total  of  800  acres 
has  been  empoldered,  of  which  500  acres  were  cleared  by  excavators 
as  a  pilot  scheme  in  1952-53.  It  will  be  necessary  before  expanding  the 
scheme  to  study  the  economics  of  rice  production  by  this  method,  and 
progress  for  the  next  few  years  may  be  slow.  If  economically  successful, 
this  experiment  should  be  of  value  in  reclaiming  vast  areas  of  mangrove 
swamp  both  in  Sierra  Leone  and  in  Nigeria. 

Ox  ploughing  is  being  carried  out  in  the  smaller  inland  swamp 
areas  of  the  north  where  cattle  are  kept,  and  a  number  of  plough  teams 
have  been  trained  and  are  now  fully  established. 

Inland  swamp  clearance  is  confined  to  the  north,  where  loans  are 
granted  by  the  District  Councils  for  clearing  swamps  for  rice  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Within  the  past  hve  years  farmers  have  begun  to  clear  these 
swamps  on  their  own  initiative,  and  it  is  clear  that  inland  swamp 
clearance  has  now  become  normal  farm  practice. 

The  Regional  Rice  Research  Station  at  Rokupr  is  now  in  a  position 
to  embark  on  a  full-scale  programme  of  research  in  rice  breeding  and  the 
study  of  soils,  with  particular  reference  to  mangrove  soils.  Two 
botanists  and  a  chemist  were  at  work  at  the  end  of  1955,  and  a  micro¬ 
biologist  and  an  Agricultural  Officer  were  expected  shortly  thereafter, 
jpeed  of  improved  rice  stocks  is  maintained  at  Rokupr  and  distributed 
tor  multiplication.  Some  useful  work  has  been  done  on  the  control  of 

crabs  which  cause  serious  damage  to  rice  seedlings  at  the  transplanting 

stage. 
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Oil  Palm.  The  most  important  work  of  the  Department  in  regard 
to  tree  crops  is  the  country-wide  planting  of  improved  varieties  of  oil 
palm.  The  main  oil  palm  nursery  at  Njala,  where  a  modern  germinator 
and  overhead  irrigation  system  has  been  installed,  has  continued  to 
expand.  A  sub-station  of  the  West  African  Institute  for  Oil  Palm 
Research  was  established  at  Njala  early  in  1954,  and  a  research  officer 
was  seconded  from  Benin  (Nigeria)  to  take  charge  of  the  work. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  on  agricultural  stations,  the  field  staff 
of  the  Department  was  closely  concerned  with  the  establishment  and 
supervision  of  the  nurseries  for  oil  palm  seedlings  run  by  District 
Councils,  and  with  supervising  and  directing  the  work  of  the  Councils 
in  their  schemes  for  developing  the  oil  palm  industry. 

Cocoa  and  Coffee.  Interest  in  the  planting  of  coffee  continued,  but 
less  interest  was  shown  in  planting  cocoa.  Owing  to  unfavourable 
weather  conditions  the  quality  of  the  cocoa  produced  was  not  of  quite 
such  a  high  standard  as  in  1954. 

Piassava.  The  production  of  piassava  is  a  valuable  local  industry  on 
which  field  officers  continued  to  give  advice  to  producers.  Investiga¬ 
tions  of  rotational  cutting  and  methods  of  preparation  were  continued 
at  the  small  Piassava  Research  Station,  and  the  year’s  production  and 
quality  were  normal. 

Fertilizers.  Superphosphate  was  the  chief  fertilizer  imported  for  sale 
to  farmers,  who  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  it.  Over  100 
tons  were  sold  at  the  subsidised  price  of  6s.  per  cwt.,  mainly  in  Ton- 
kolili  district  for  use  on  rice  crops  grown  on  mechanical  cultivation 
sites  in  the  “boli”  lands.  Two  cwt.  per  acre  increased  the  yield  by  nearly 
50  per  cent.  The  Agricultural  Chemist  continued  his  investigations  on 
trace  elements  and  minor  mineral  nutrients  with  encouraging  results. 

Horticulture.  Work  among  the  Colony  market  gardeners  continued. 
Demonstration  hill  and  valley  gardens  have  been  established  to  show 
the  value  of  terracing,  irrigation,  improved  varieties,  fertilizers  and 
new  types  of  gardening  machinery.  Pigs  and  poultry  are  being  kept  in 
conjunction  with  one  model  garden  to  demonstrate  their  value  in 
market  gardening.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  a  horticultural  show 
have  taken  place.  Stocks  of  budded  citrus  and  other  fruit  trees  have 
been  built  up  to  meet  the  large  local  demand. 

Research.  Apart  from  the  fundamental  rice  research  at  the  Rice 
Research  Station,  Rokupr,  departmental  research  comprises  soil  and 
fertilizer  investigation  for  all  crops,  taxonomic  studies  of  Sierra  Leone 
fungi,  studies  in  ecology  and  systematic  botany,  and  on  the  effect  of 
arboricides  on  mangrove  vegetation. 

Animal  husbandry  development  schemes  are  described  below. 

ANIMAL  HEALTH 

There  has  never  been  any  accurate  census  of  the  livestock  population 
in  Sierra  Leone.  The  number  of  cattle,  which  was  greatly  reduced 
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during  the  disastrous  rinderpest  epizootic  of  1949,  is  gradually  increas¬ 
ing,  and  the  total  is  now  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  150,000 
This  increase  is  primarily  due  to  the  greater  confidence  of  the  tula 
cattle  owners  in  the  security  of  their  herds,  brought  about  by  the 
disease  control  measures  which  have  been  carried  out  in  recent  years 
by  the  Veterinary  Department.  Fula  settlement  schemes  have  also 
encouraged  these  people  to  foresake  their  semi-nomadic  existence  and 
to  settle,  with  their  cattle,  in  Sierra  Leone,  thus  increasing  the  national 
herd.  Most  of  the  cattle  are  to  be  found,  under  Fula  ownership  in  the 
Northern  Province.  Up  to  1949  many  thousands  of  cattle  were  also 
kept  in  the  Kono  District  of  the  South  Eastern  Province  but  memories 
)f  the  losses  suffered  from  rinderpest  during  that  year,  together  with 
.ecent  development  in  diamond  mining,  have  discouraged  the  Konos 
[rom  attempting  to  rebuild  their  herds.  There  are  probably  about 
),000  pigs  in  the  country  and  this  number  is  increasing,  mainly  because 
)f  the  encouragement  and  assistance  being  given  to  District  Councils 
:o  build  piggeries.  Unlike  the  local  Ndama  cattle  however,  pigs  are 
susceptible  to  trypanosomiasis,  which  in  certain  circumstances  can 
institute  a  considerable  hazard  to  successful  pig  rearing  in  Sierra 
Leone.  The  numbers  of  sheep  and  goats  have  been  estimated  at  10  000 
md  21,500  respectively. 

The  estimated  numbers  of  animals  slaughtered  for  human  consump- 
i°n  during  1955  were  9,308  cattle,  1 14  sheep,  355  goats  and  475  pigs. 

Diseases 

As  in  former  years  the  main  concern  of  the  Veterinary  Department 
tvas  the  control  of  rinderpest,  and  a  total  of  30,976  cattle  were  immuni¬ 
sed  against  this  disease  with  wet  Lapinised  Rinderpest  Virus  during 
he  year.  The  absence  of  rinderpest  in  Sierra  Leone  for  the  second  year 
unning  is  largely  due  to  the  annual  immunisation  campaigns  of 
ecent  years.  Sierra  Leone  has  a  relatively  large  land  frontier  across 
vhich  disease  can  enter  and  as  it  is  not  possible  to  control  this  effec- 
ively  the  only  certain  way  of  excluding  rinderpest  is  to  keep  the 
'attle  of  the  country  immune  to  the  disease. 

two  small  outbreaks  of  contagious  bovine  pleuro-pneumonia 
jeeurred  at  Bunumbu  and  Kainkordu  in  the  Kono  District  of  the 
iouth  Eastern  Province  during  1955.  Swift  action  and  the  imposition 
>f  a  standstill  order  effectively  contained  the  outbreaks  and  prevented 
hem  from  spreading. 

Newcastle  disease  of  poultry  is  very  prevalent  and  the  demand  for 
vaccination  against  it  is  steadily  growing.  Over  47,000  birds  were 
tnmunised  in  1955,  compared  with  22,000  in  1954. 

Veterinary  Department 

During  the  whole  year  the  Department  had  its  full  establishment  of 
he  Director,  one  Senior  Veterinary  Officer,  one  Veterinary  Officer,  one 
laboratory  Superintendent,  two  Laboratory  Assistants  and  12 
Veterinary  Inspectors. 
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Two  students  were  sent  to  the  Veterinary  School  Vom,  Nigeria,  for 

three  years  training  as  Veterinary  Inspectors. 

The  main  function  of  the  Department  continues  to  be  the  control  of 
disease.  Provided  the  Department  can  control  the  major  epizootics  for 
the  next  few  years  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  Dig  rise  in  the  ca.ttle 
population  and  it  is  essential  that  this  increase  should  be  absorbed  into 
the  southern  parts  of  the  country  and  thereby  relieve  pressure  in  the 
Northern  Province.  Already  there  are  occasional  signs  in  the  Koinadugu 
District  of  over-stocking  and  over-grazing,  and  there  is  a  danger  of 
soil  erosion  if  the  surplus  cattle  are  not  introduced  into  the  many 
areas  in  the  south  where  excellent  grazing  exists.  The  problem  is 
largely  an  administrative  one  and  if  the  F  ula  Settlement  scheme  in 
the  Northern  Province,  which  gives  cattle  owners  certain  rights  of 
land  tenure,  proves  successful,  it  may  be  possible  for  District  Councils 
and  co-operative  societies  to  persuade  the  people  in  the  southern  areas 
to  accept  the  Fula  into  their  lands  or  to  start  keeping  cattle  themselves. 
The  selective  breeding  at  Musaia  Livestock  Improvement  Farm  should 
eventually  make  it  possible  to  supply  improved  breeding  stock. 
Nevertheless  this  is  a  long-term  policy  and  the  pressing  need  is  to  get 
more  cattle  into  the  south  as  quickly  as  possible.  Since  nothing  will 
retard  the  industry  more  than  the  fear  of  disease,  it  is  the  Department’s 
first  duty  to  see  that  these  cattle  are  healthy. 


De-veto pment  Work 

The  animal  husbandry  station  at  Musaia,  in  the  main  cattle  aiea, 
is  the  chief  centre  for  investigating  the  local  Ndama  breed,  studying 
management  and  pasture  improvement,  and  for  disseminating  know¬ 
ledge  and  practical  assistance  to  the  surrounding  Fula  cattle  owners. 
The  Agricultural  Department  s  efforts  are  at  present  concentrated  on 
selection  and  breeding  in  order  to  produce  an  animal  maturing  earlier 
and  with  larger  carcase  weight.  The  herd  used  for  these  experiments 
now  numbers  over  200.  Very  useful  extension  work  is  being  done  in  the 
district  by  establishing  simple  dams  to  improve  water  supply  and  by 
organising  settlements  of  the  normally  nomadic  herdsmen. 

The  other  stations  at  which  herds  are  maintained  are  Newton, 
Njala  and  Rokupr.  Selection  and  good  management,  particularly  at 
Newton,  have  improved  these  herds  considerably.  Newton  continued 
to  be  the  main  centre  for  rearing  pigs,  both  Large  White  and  Wessex 
Saddleback,  and  a  commercial  unit  set  up  late  in  1954  showed  a 
profit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Adequate  supplies  of  cheap  feeding  stuffs 
are  not  easily  obtained  and  this  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
limiting  factors  to  the  expansion  of  pig  rearing.  Nevertheless  consider-: 
able  numbers  were  produced,  particularly  in  the  Colony  aiea.  In  Poill 
Loko  district,  a  small  piggery  run  by  the  District  Council  had  a  success¬ 
ful  year. 

The  importation  of  day-old  chicks  by  air  has  become  the  standarc 
method  for  renewing  breeding  stocks,  and  400  were  imported  by  thil 
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means.  A  large  stock  of  poultry  has  been  built  up  at  Newton  and 
Njala,  where  the  deep  litter  system  is  being  tried  out.  Increased 
supplies  of  hatching  eggs  and  breeding  stocks  are  available  for  supply 
to  the  public. 

Muscovy  ducks  and  Chinese  Geese,  both  in  popular  demand,  have 
oeen  increased  in  numbers. 


FORESTRY 

Policy  remained  unchanged,  but  staff  continued  to  be  a  major  limiting 
'actor  in  its  implementation.  Activity  at  the  current  level  was  main¬ 
lined  only  by  the  careful  deployment  of  available  staff.  The  creation 
)f  a  senior  post  carrying  responsibility  for  the  utilisation  side  of  the 
lepartment  marked  an  important  step  forward  in  allowing  freer 
;cope  for  the  development  of  both  conservation  and  utilisation  whilst 
reserving  the  essential  unity  of  the  department. 

District  Council  forestry  work  showed  disappointing  results  con- 
idering  the  amount  of  effort  expended.  The  principal  problems  are 
lot  technical  ;  they  stem  from  the  administrative  and  accounting 
ailings  of  the  Councils.  The  disturbances  of  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
ire  likely  to  cause  further  setbacks,  the  extent  of  which  could  not  be 
gauged  in  the  period  under  review. 

The  Government  forest  reserve  was  increased  by  27  square  miles 
vith  the  addition  of  the  Kuru  Hills  Reserve  in  the  Northern  Province  ; 
md  by  a  further  11  square  miles  by  the  constitution  of  11  protected 
orests,  nine  in  the  Northern  Province  and  two  in  the  South  Western 
Province.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  area  of  constituted  forest 
estate  was  1,066  square  miles,  comprising  67  square  miles  of  Crown 
orest,  887  square  miles  of  Government  forest  reserves  and  112  square 
niles  of  protected  forests. 

Mechanical  equipment  continues  to  extend  the  limits  of  accessi- 
>ility  within  production  reserves,  but  more  main  access  roads  to  these 
eserves  are  required.  The  limits  of  natural  high  forest  available  for 
►reductive  reservation  are  being  reached  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is 
ktle  immediate  prospect  of  making  headway  with  the  protective 
eservation  so  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  upland  fertility.  In  the 
ircumstances  it  would  appear  that  forestry  in  Sierra  Leone  is  on  the 
hreshold  of  a  new  phase — the  concentration  of  activities  on  the 
management  of  the  existing  forest  estate. 

Despite  staff  shortages,  and  thanks  to  the  effective  handling  of 
mited  resources  on  a  team  basis,  it  has  been  possible  to  maintain 
orest  survey  work  at  a  level  just  sufficient  to  provide  enough  practical 
^formation  for  management  and  exploitation  in  the  productive  forest 
eserves  of  the  South-Eastern  Province.  Efficient  and  economic 
working,  however,  demands  longer-range  planning,  in  for  example, 
esources,  surveys  and  extraction-road  layouts.  Such  planning  can 
nly  be  founded  on  extensive  survey  operations  and  the  possibilities  of 
ir  survey  received  much  attention  during  the  year, 
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One  of  the  silvicultural  problems  of  replacing  exploited  forest  by 
the  encouragement  and  tending  of  natural  seedlings  is  that  techniques 
must  be  developed  and  improved  as  the  work  proceeds.  Results  are, 
so  far,  encouraging,  in  that  a  decision  was  taken  to  aim  at  bringing 
1 ,000  acres  of  untreated  forest  under  natural  regeneration  annually. 

During  the  year  natural  regeneration  operations  were  extended  by 
S71  acres  in  forest  reserves  and  by  50  acres  in  protected  forests.  Planting 
operations  covered  a  further  314  acres  in  reserves  and  652  acres  in 
protected  forests.  The  above  figures  relate  to  areas  brought  under  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  first  time.  The  total  area  of  plantation  under  departmental 
control  now  amounts  to  some  9,000  acres  ;  and  natural  regeneration 
operations  cover  over  2,000  acres. 

Production 

Production  of  sawn  timber  and  manufactured  woodwork  continued 
at  the  Forest  Industries  Branch  at  Kenema  and  although  slightly  lower 
than  in  the  previous  year  (210,427  cubic  feet  of  sawn  timber  as  against 
223  556  cubic  feet  in  1954,  and  manufactured  woodwork  valued  at 
£23,434  as  against  £23,864  in  1954),  revenue  collected  increased  by 
/l 0^000.  The  markets  for  these  commodities  continued  to  be  brisk  and 
there  was  a  ready  sale  within  the  country  for  the  total  output. 

In  general,  progress  throughout  the  year  may  be  considered  satis¬ 
factory.  Tog  supplies  were  limited  and  of  only  fair  quality  and  thisj 
situation  will  continue  until  the  bridging  of  the  Moa  Rivei  permitsj 
access  to  the  Gola  Forest  Reserve.  Rail-wagon  space  continued  to  be  a 
limiting  factor  and  affected  not  only  the  distribution  of  sawn  timber 
but  also  the  development  plans  for  the  new  sawmill  and  drying  sheds 
Steady  progress  was  made  on  these,  however,  and  it  is  hoped  they  wil 
be  completed  in  1956. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  supervisory  staff,  general  labour  anc 
equipment  was  diverted  from  normal  tasks  to  the  priority  building  o. 
quarters  and  offices  for  the  Government  s  alluvial  diamond  buying 
scheme  )  this  additional  extra-departmental  work  was  tackled  wit! 

speed  and  energy.  . 

Late  in  the  year  a  private  enterprise  went  into  operation  for  th< 
production  of  sawn  timber  in  the  Dodo  Hills  Reserve.  With  the  in J 
auguration  of  the  project,  further  exploitation  must  await  the  informal 
tion  which  can  only  be  obtained  from  additional  resources  surveys! 
The  limits  of  safe  exploitation  on  the  basis  of  existing  data  have  beer 

reached.  .  . 

The  main  exploitable  timbers  were  Tarrietia  utilis,  Brachystegu. 

leonensis,  Lophire  alata  (yar.  procera),  Nauclea  diderrichii,  1  erminalie 
ivorensis  and  Piptadenia  africana.  More  than  30  species  were  cut  by  thj 
Forest  Industries  Branch.  There  are  no  exports  of  timber. 

The  staff  situation  remained  difficult.  Early  in  the  year  a  conservato 
with  long  experience  of  forest  industries  left  on  early  retirement! 
although  the  department  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  an  early  and  mosj 
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satisfactory  relief  for  this  key  post.  Three  other  senior  posts  were 
vacant  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  was  a  continuing  shortage  of  suitable  recruits  for  the  inter¬ 
mediate  type  of  technical  post  and  clerical  posts.  Two  supervisors-in- 
training  returned  from  a  course  at  the  Ibadan  Forest  School  Nigeria. 
The  field  staff  was  brought  into  better  balance  by  increasing  the 
number  of  Rangers  tirades  I  and  II.  Seven  Rangers  attended  a  second 
field  staff  training  course  at  K enema. 

I  he  established  staff  of  the  department  comprised  : 

The  Chief  Conservator 

Conservation 

1  Conservator 

2  Senior  Assistant  Conservators 

8  Assistant  Conservators  ( 1  in  abeyance,  2  vacant) 

63  Junior  officers  (pensionable) 

54  Junior  officers  (non-pensionable) 

Forest  Industries 

1  Conservator 

1  Forest  Engineer 

2  Chief  Supervisors  of  Forest  Works  (1  vacant) 

5  Supervisors  of  Forest  Works 

1  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Forest  Works 
22  Junior  officers  (pensionable) 

2  Junior  officers  (non-pensionable) 

FISHERIES  , 

* 

!  With  the  exception  of  four  privately-owned,  European  ocean-going 
fishing  craft,  sea  fishing  is  necessarily  confined  to  inshore  waters  and 
s  estuaries.  The  fish  most  sought  after  is  “bonga”  (Ethmalosa  fimbriata), 
large  shoals  of  which  are  found  in  the  shallow  coastal  waters  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  Fishing  for  “bonga”  is  carried  out  with  cast  nets 
worked  from  large  dugout  canoes.  Other  fishing  methods  used  include 
beach  seine  nets,  hand-lines  fished  from  canoes,  and  fish  pond  or 
fences. 

The  supply  of  fish  in  the  Freetown  area  in  particular  has  been 
enhanced  by  the  catches  of  the  four  privately-owned  English  and 
Italian  trawlers  fishing  off  Sierra  Leone.  These  catches  are  particularly 
welcome  to  consumers  during  the  rainy  season  when  supplies  by  local 
fishermen  are  usually  inadequate. 

Rivers  and  lakes  are  fished  to  the  limit  of  their  potential  and  yield 
a  useful  seasonal  catch.  No  estimate  of  such  landings  has  been  attemp¬ 
ted  but  the  quantity  obtained  from  this  source  falls  far  short  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  the  interior. 

Statistics  are  not  available  of  numbers  engaged  in  the  fishing 
industry  or  of  numbers  of  boats,  canoes,  seine  nets  and  fish  fences.  A 
!  very  rough  estimate  of  total  landings  of  sea  fish  is  5,000  tons  a  year. 

The  local  fishing  industry  is  virtually  controlled  by  the  fish  traders 
i  (almost  invariably  women),  who  provide  the  capital  required  for  the 
purchase  of  gear  and  other  expenses.  This  is  repaid  by  the  fishermen  in 
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kind  from  their  catches.  Marketing  is  done  almost  entirely  by  these 
traders  who  take  delivery  of  the  hsh  as  soon  as  it  is  landed,  the  whole 
of  the  catches  being  sold  locally.  Little  use  is  made  of  refrigeration  in 
the  distribution  of  hsh,  and  processing  is  confined  to  the  drying  and 
smoking  of  hsh  intended  for  sale  in  the  interior. 

Prices  vary  greatly  and  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  traders 
make  large  prohts  ranging  from  100  to  200  per  cent.  The  quantity  of 
hsh  caught  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  country  and,  with  rising 

standards  of  living,  the  demand  is  increasing.  ' 

Experimental  work  was  during  the  year  carried  on  for  all  four  West 
African  territories  by  the  West  African  Fisheries  Research  Institute, 
with  headquarters  in  Freetown,  operating  a  modern  fishery  research 
vessel.  Surveys  so  far  carried  out  indicate  that  there  are  fishing  grounds 
within  reach  of  all  the  territories  which  could  be  worked  by  trawlers, 
and  the  Institute  has  also  demonstrated,  in  local  waters,  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  small  craft  of  the  surf-boat  type  for  inshore  fishing. 


MINING 

Rights  to  prospect  and  mine  are  granted  by  the  Governor  on  behalf 
of  the  Crown,  in  which  the  minerals  are  vested. 

Prospecting  is  permitted  under  a  prospecting  right  or  under  an 
exclusive  prospecting  licence  granted  for  a  term  of  one  year.  The  holder 
of  the  prospecting  right  may  prospect  for  the  mineral  for  which  the 
right  is  granted  over  any  part  of  Sierra  Leone  which  has  not  been 
closed  to  prospecting.  He  may  also  apply  for  an  exclusive  prospecting 
licence  which  reserves  to  him  the  sole  right  to  prospect  within  a 
specified  area  for  the  mineral  specified  therein,  the  licence  is  granted 
upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  £5  per  square  mile  per  annum  and  is  renew¬ 
able  annually  up  to  a  maximum  of  three  years  m  the  case  of  a  licence 
granted  for  prospecting  for  an  alluvial  mineral,  and  six  years  when  it  is 

for  a  lode  mineral.  .  .  .  .  ,  ,  . 

Mining  may  be  done  under  a  mining  right  or  lease.  A  mining  right  is 

granted  to  enable  the  working  of  small  stream  deposits  of  an  aiea  not 
exceeding  880  yards  along  the  stream  and  within  100  yards  from  its 
centre.  It  is  granted  for  a  year  and  is  renewable.  The  fee  is  20s.  pei 
100  yards  per  annum.  A  mining  lease  may  be  granted  to  mine  eitheij 
alluvial  or  lode  deposits  and  may  be  over  any  area  for  any  term  vary¬ 
ing  from  five  to  99  years.  Mining  leases  and  mining  rights  confer  the 
exclusive  right  to  enter  upon  the  land  to  mine  and  dispose  of  the 
minerals  specified  in  the  lease  or  right  and  upon  payment  of  royalty 

mineral  and  surface  rents.  t  . 

There  is  also  provision  for  natives  of  Sierra  Leone  to  obtain  licence. 

for  mining  gold  or  diamonds  in  Chief doms  that  have  been  declared 
Alluvial  Gold  Mining  areas  or  Alluvial  Diamond  Mining  areas. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  exports  of  minerals  (other  than 
illicit  exports  of  diamonds)  and  their  estimated  value  : 


Mineral 

19 

54 

1955 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cold  (oz.)  .... 

Diamond  (crt.) 

Iron  Ore  (tons) 

Chromite  (tons) 

Columbite  (tons) 

2,530 

443,598 

877,306 

15,120 

4 

£ 

26,573 

1,699,875 

2,707,324 

165,025 

7,874 

241 

401,423 

1,331,573 

17,750 

3 

£ 

2,542 

1,400,478 

3,709,595 

192,331 

7,558 

Gold  was  produced  by  the  Yemen  Company,  Limited,  and  the  native 
alluvial  gold  miners.  The  Pampana  Mining  Company  Limited  who  were 
operating  a  dredge  and  stopped  work  in  the  previous  year  were  in 
liquidation  as  all  of  the  easily  dredgeable  ground  in  their  leases  had 
been  exhausted.  Mr.  Woehrling  purchased  the  Company’s  dredge  and 
luring  October  to  December  produced  228  ounces  of  gold.  The  Yemen 
Company  Limited,  produced  about  286  oz.  of  gold  and  temporarily 
aeased  production  in  April  and  May.  The  remainder  of  the  output  of 
^old  was  produced  by  small  miners  and  natives  under  the  alluvial  gold 
nining  scheme. 

Chromite  was  first  discovered  in  Sierra  Leone  by  the  Geological 
Survey  Department  in  1929  and  deposits  are  at  present  being  worked 
3y  the  Sierra  Leone  Chrome  Mines  Company  Limited,  at  N’gerihun 
lear  Hangha.  During  1955  production  continued  by  underground 
nethods,  the  total  production  being  7,444  tons  of  concentrates  and 
13,297  tons  of  lump  ore.  The  Company  continued  to  prospect  for  farther 
leposits  in  the  area  north  of  Largo. 

Iron  Ore  is  found  in  several  districts  and  large  deposits  of  known 
economic  importance  exist  in  the  Marampa  Chief dom  of  the  Port  Loko 
District  and  in  the  mountains  between  Sokoya  and  Sakasakala  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tonkolili  river.  The  ore  is  mined  by  the  Sierra 
Leone  Development  Company,  Limited,  in  the  Marampa  Chief  dom 
rom  two  deposits  on  the  Ghafal  and  Masaboin  hills.  During  the  year 
wo  grades  were  produced,  "red  ore”  which  is  hard  lateric  haematite 
n  lump  form,  now  almost  worked  out,  and  "powder  ore”  which  is 
concentrated  from  the  underlying  schists.  Work  continued  on  the 
surveys  connected  with  the  possible  development  of  the  very  extensive 
ron  ore  deposits  in  the  Tonkolili  area. 

Diamonds  were  mined  legally  exclusively  by  the  Sierra  Leone 
Selection  Trust,  Limited,  which  held  a  monopoly  for  prospecting, 
>roduction  and  marketing  of  diamonds  over  the  whole  of  Sierra  Leone, 
except  for  the  area  held  by  the  Development  Company  for  mining  iron 
>re.  The  diamonds  were  mined  from  alluvial  deposits  in  the  Konc 
Lstrict,  the  gravel  being  excavated  by  mechanical  earth-moving 
quipment  and  transported  by  dumpers  or  endless  rope  haulage  to  be 
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concentrated  in  pan  plants,  of  which  eight  had  been  erected  by  the 
Trust  and  all  of  which  were  working  throughout  the  year.  The  I  rust 
continued  the  diamond  drilling  programme,  which  was  started  in 
August  1952  to  test  the  geological  feature  in  the  area  near  Koidu  from 
which  it  is  believed  that  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Woyie  river 
may  have  been  derived. 

Other  Minerals.  The  Minerals  Research  Syndicate,  Limited,  which 
was  mining  columbite  on  a  small  scale,  closed  down  its  operations  by 
the  middle  of  1955  as  the  proved  deposits  were  too  small.  The  company 
began  mining  in  March  1954  in  an  area  of  132  acres  and  during  this 
period  won  eight  and  a  half  tons  of  columbite,  all  of  which  was  exported. 

Prospecting  for  titanium-bearing  minerals  started  in  1955  when  the 
British  Titan  Products  Company,  Limited,  whose  representatives  had 
arrived  in  Sierra  Leone  towards  the  end  of  1954,  were  granted  five 
prospecting  rights  to  prospect  for  this  mineral  within  a  large  special 
exclusive  prospecting  licence  of  about  2,300  square  miles  in  the  Puje- 
hum,  Bonthe  and  Bo  distritcs.  Several  samples  were  exported  to  the 
Company’s  laboratory  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  assay. 


The  Mines  Department 

Generally  the  Mines  Department  advised  the  Government  on  all 
matters  affecting  mining  and  mining  policy  and  was  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  Minerals  Ordinance  and  the  Machinery  (Safe 
Working  and  Inspection)  Ordinance  and  their  connected  rules.  The 
'  Department  inquired  into  all  the  accidents  reported  under  these 
Ordinances  and  was  also  responsible  for  the  licensing  of  explosives 
magazines  for  mining  purposes  and  for  the  examining  and  granting  tc 
applicants  of  certificates  of  competence  to  handle  explosives. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEYS 

The  Senior  Service  staff  of  the  Department  in  1955  consisted  of  th< 
Director,  and  Assistant  Director,  four  geologists,  one  temporary  geolo 
gist,  one  mining  geologist,  one  diamond  driller  and  one  temporary 
part-time  cartographer.  The  prospector  resigned  in  March  1955  and  ; 
replacement  had  not  been  recruited  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Two  post 
for  geologists  were  also  vacant.  Mr.  A.  H.  Gabisi,  formerly  on  th 
junior  technical  staff  of  the  Department,  obtained  his  B.Sc.  in  geology 
at  London  University  and  was  expected  to  rejoin  the  Geological  Survey 
early  in  1956  as  its  first  African  geologist. 

The  main  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  during  the  year  continue* 
to  be  the  mapping  of  the  schist  belt  of  the  Kangari  Hills.This  has  beei 
based  on  topographical  maps  prepared  in  the  Department  from  aeria 
photographs  on  the  scale  of  1 :32,000.  The  mapping  of  this  area,  whici 
includes  a  previously  unrecorded  eastwards  extension  of  the  schist  be! 
towards  Mamansu,  was  expected  to  be  completed  early  in  1956. 

The  geological  maps  of  the  schist  area  of  the  Sula  Mountains  and  c 
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the  Kangari  Hills  are  being  prepared  for  publication  of  the  scale 
1 :50,000,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  this  to  be  done  by  the 
Directorate  of  Colonial  Surveys.  Bulletins  on  each  of  these  areas  are  in 
course  of  preparation  for  publication  in  the  near  future. 

The  Department  has  carried  out  a  number  of  preliminary  geological 
inspections  of  the  sites  of  engineering  projects  for  the  Public  Works 
Department.  Reports  have  been  submitted  on  the  foundations  at  the 
site  proposed  for  the  bridge  across  the  River  Pampana  near  Kumrabai 
Mamila,  and  on  the  foundations  of  the  site  for  new  Fourah  Bay  College 
buildings  at  Mount  Aureol.  A  geological  reconnaissance  has  been  made 
of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Public  Works  Department's  rock 
quarry  at  Cline  Town  to  determine  the  quantity  of  rock  available,  its 
nature  and  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  broken  by  weathered  fracture 
zones.  A  report  has  been  made  on  the  geological  aspects  of  the  route 
of  a  road  proposed  between  Freetown  and  Leicester. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Charlotte  landslides  has  been 
geologically  mapped  to  determine  whether  further  land  movement  is 
likely  to  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Regent  road.  Several  reports  have 
ibeen  prepared  on  the  geological  aspects  of  projects  connected  with  the 
|Guma  Water  Reservoir  project.  These  include  an  investigation  of  the 
siting  of  the  pipe  line  in  th£  valley  below  the  draw-off  tunnel,  the 
diamond  drilling  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  foundations  of  the 
site  proposed  for  the  hydro-electric  power  station,  and  the  Banka 
i drilling  of  the  foundations  of  the  storage  reservoir  site  at  Wilberforce. 

|  ,  Work  carried  out  by  the  Geological  Survey  several  years  ago  in  the 
Guma  Water  Valley  to  discover  the  source  of  the  alluvial  platinum  in 
that  stream  had  indicated  that  some  platinum  was  being  shed  from  the 
ridge  through  which  the  draw-off  tunnel  is  now  being  driven.  Advan¬ 
tage  is  being  taken  of  this  tunnel  to  map  geologically  and  sample  its 
sides  as  it  advances,  in  the  hope  that  the  source  of  this  platinum  will  be 
found. 

The  magnetometer  survey  over  the  ijolite  intrusion  near  Songo  was 
extended  to  the  south-west  of  the  outcrop  and  an  isogam  map  has  been 
prepared.  This  shows  low  anomalies  striking  W.  N.  W.  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village  of  Gorahun,  and  a  small  anomaly  to  the  east  which 
although  separated  from  the  main  anomalies  and  ijolite  intrusion 
spatially  could  be  connected  with  them  petrologically.  As  the  whole 
area  other  than  the  ijolite  outcrop  is  overlain  by  sediments,  its  petro¬ 
logy  can  be  solved  only  by  the  aid  of  drilling. 

A  Craelius  AB-2  diamond  drill  was  received  during  the  year  and  in 
September  the  newly  appointed  diamond  driller  arrived.  The  drill  was 
assembled  and  given  its  first  trial  run  on  the  site  proposed  for  the 
Guma  Water  hydro-electric  scheme  power-station  where  a  hole  was 
drilled  to  a  depth  of  50  feet  to  test  the  nature  of  the  rock  foundations. 
Afterwards  the  drill  was  moved  to  a  site  not  far  from  Benguema  near 
Waterloo  where  a  vertical  hole  was  sunk  to  determine  the  thickness  of 
the  sedimentary  cover  in  the  vicinity  of  the  basal  contact  of  the  gabbro 
complex  of  the  Colony  hills  with  the  country  rock,  and  to  obtain  a  core 
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of  the  under-lying  country  rock  so  that  its  specific  gravity  could  be 
measured.  This  information  was  required  to  assist  in  the  interpretation 
of  a  gravimetric  survey  which,  with  the  consent  of  the  University 
authorities,  was  to  be  carried  out  in  1956  by  Dr.  M.  H.  P.  Bott  of 
Durham  University  over  the  gabbro  complex  and  the  adjacent  rocks. 
An  aim  of  this  survey  will  be  to  locate  beneath  the  sedimentary  coyer 
the  position  of  the  contact  zone  which  will  then  be  drilled  to  determine 

whether  it  is  mineralised.  .  . 

In  1954,  in  response  to  an  enquiry  from  British  titan  Products 

Company,  Limited,  concerning  the  prospects  for  mining  titanium¬ 
bearing  minerals  in  Sierra  Leone,  the  Geological  Survey  submitted 
samples  of  alluvial  concentrates  rich  in  titanium  minerals  which  had 
been  collected  some  years  previously  from  creeks  and  shore  beaches 
in  the  Bonthe  and  Moyamba  Districts  of  Sierra  Leone.  These  were 
found  to  be  sufficiently  encouraging  for  the  Company  to  apply  for  a 
Special  Exclusive  Prospecting  Licence  over  2,360  square  miles  of 
country  which  included  the  whole  of  the  coastal  strip  south-east  of 
Shenge  to  the  Liberian  frontier.  This  is  now  being  actively  prospected 

by  the  Company.  . 

Numerous  parcels  of  stones  seized  by  the  I  olice  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Department  for  identification  of  diamond,  and  a  standard 
certificate  of  exmination  and  identification  given  by  the  Diiector  or 
Assistant  Director  is  now  accepted  by  the  Courts.  A  map  was  prepared 
of  the  Sewa  valley  from  aerial  photographs,  at  the  request  of  the 
Minister  for  Lands,  Mines  and  Labour.  This  reveals  many  geomor- 
phological  and  structural  features  which  are  likely  to  be  of  great 
assistance  in  prospecting  this  area  for  diamond. 

In  February  the  Director  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  ot 
West  African  Geological  Surveys  at  Dakar.  The  members  were  taken 
to  places  of  geological  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Dakar,  and  afterwards 
on  a  longer  excursion  into  north-west  Mauritania  where  visits  were 
made  to  the  iron  ore  deposits  at  bort  Gouraud  and  to  copper  prospects 

at  Akjoujt. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES 

Bv  the  end  of  1955  there  were  207  co-operative  societies  under  super¬ 
vision,  with  a  membership  of  some  10,000  and  a  turnover  of  approxi¬ 
mately  4202,000  (this  compares  with  165  societies,  7,000  members 

and  turnover  of  £135,000  in  the  previous  year).  , 

By  far  the  most  important  and  numerous  were  the  producers! 
marketing  societies,  of  which  there  were  152,  but  the  rural  credit 
societies  are  also  growing  rapidly  and  by  the  end  of  1955  there  were 
91  marketing  societies  and  one  Union  which,  in  the  current  season 
marketed  cocoa  to  the  value  of  over  £91,000  (about  a  quarter  of  the 
total  crop).  In  view  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cocoa,  this  represented  a 
substantial  increase  both  in  quality  and  epiantity.  Coffee  to  the  va  ue 
of  £7,000  was  also  marketed.  The  Union  was  formed  mainly  to  assis1| 
the  societies  concerned  in  obtaining  transport  at  leasonable  rates. 
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Rice-marketing  shows  promise  of  rapid  expansion  both  in  the 
icarcies  and  in  the  tractor-ploughed  areas  ;  by  the  end  of  the  year  five 
ocieties  had  already  marketed  more  than  £6,000  worth  of  rice  in  the 
hen  current  season,  this  being  only  a  small  part  of  what  was  likely  to 
te  achieved  before  the  season  ended.  Preparations  were  in  train  for 
he  very  early  formation  of  several  more  societies. 

In  addition  a  most  interesting  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  rice 
>y  co-operatively  owned  machinery  was  begun.  Six  Ferguson  tractors 
md  harrows  will  work  in  three  areas  hitherto  cultivated  by  Department 
if  Agriculture  machinery,  and  if  this  proves  successful,  it  is  intended  to 
dough  as  well  and  thus  set  free  some  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
nachinery  for  the  reclamation  of  further  waste  grasslands.  At  first 
iight  the  project,  which  has  possibilities  of  great  importance,  seems 
ikely  to  succeed. 

The  piassava  marketing  societies  had  an  unfavourable  year,  market 
conditions  being  adverse  and  diamond  mining  drawing  away  much,  of 
he  labour.  Thirty-eight  primary  societies  marketed  piassava  to  the 

/alue  of  some  £8,000  during  the  year. 

There  has  been  some  progress  in  the  marketing  of  smoked  bonga 
md  five  societies  have  marketed  over  £5,000  worth.  Here  too  difficul- 
:ies  are  being  felt  in  getting  transport,  and  this  may  lead  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Union. 

There  are  49  rural  thrift  and  credit  societies,  as  well  as  three  small 
thrift  societies  for  salary  earners.  Of  these,  the  most  active  and  impor¬ 
tant  groups  are  in  Pujehun  and  Moyamba.  Those  in  and  around  the 
Barri  Chief dom  of  Pujehun  District  have  worked  particularly  well, 
freeing  their  members  from  debts,  encouraging  improvements  in 
housing  and  in  health,  and  in  general  inspiring  village  welfare  activities. 
Many  neighbouring  towns  wish  to  follow  their  example,  and  expansion 
is  mainly  held  back  by  shortage  of  staff.  In  addition,  the  marketing- 
societies  are  providing  a  considerable  and  rapidly  growing  amount  of 
short-term  credit  with  the  aid  of  loans  from  the  Registiar  s  loan  fund, 
through  which  some  £25,000  was  given  out  during  the  year.  Recovery 
was  going  on  briskly  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  there  have  been  no 
bad  debts. 

The  Department  took  part  in  four  agricultural  shows  ;  these  afford 
a  fine  opportunity  for  spreading  co-operative  ideas.  Many  exhibits  by 
co-operators  were  of  high  quality,  and  a  high  proportion  of  prizes  wei  e 

won  by  them.  . 

The  vear  was  marked  by  serious  shortages  of  staff,  particularly 
senior  officers.  Though  there  has  been  rapid  expansion,  all  activities 
suffered  and  training  fell  seriously  below  the  required  level. 
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EDUCATION 


A  d ministration 

The  headquarters  staff  of  the  Department  continued  to  consist  oJ 
the  Director  of  Education,  the  Assistant  Director,  the  woman  Senioi 
Education  Officer,  the  Administrative  Assistant  and  the  Departmental 
Secretary.  At  the  end  of  the  year  two  new  posts  were  approved,  those 
of  Assistant  Director  of  Education  (Technical)  and  Principal  Education 
Officer.  The  former  post  is  held  by  the  Principal  of  the  Technical 
Institute.  Matters  concerning  students  are  dealt  with  by  the  Secretary 
for  Students,  who  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Minister  of  Local  Government,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Local  Education  Authorities  were  set  up  in  each  District  of  the 
Protectorate  in  1954.  The  devolution  of  responsibility  to  these  Authori¬ 
ties  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  in  the  interest  and  support  for 
educational  plans  and  progress  throughout  the  Provinces.  All  Pro¬ 
tectorate  primary  schools  satisfying  certain  minimum  conditions  were 
placed  upon  the  assisted  list  ;  these  included  45  new  schools  which 
received  financial  assistance  immediately  upon  opening,  and  92 
existing  schools.  All  applications  for  approval  to  open  new  schools  are 
now  dealt  with  by  Local  Education  Authorities,  which  undertake  the 
preparation  of  annual  estimates  for  new  buildings,  renovations  to 
existing  buildings  and  the  supply  of  equipment.  Each  Local  Education 
Authority  has  a  supervising  teacher,  who  is  responsible  inter  alia  for 
supervising  the  collection  of  school  fees.  The  work  of  supervising 
teachers  is  under  the  general  surveillance  of  the  three  Education 
Secretaries  who  are  appointed  on  a  Provincial  basis. 

The  Colony  Education  Office  continued  to  function  under  the: 
charge  of  the  Senior  Education  Officer  (Colony).  Plans  were  formulated 
for  the  transfer  of  management  of  certain  primary  schools  within  the 
municipality  to  the  Freetown  City  Council,  which  in  due  course  is  to 
lie  constituted  an  Education  Authority. 

Educational  policy  is  framed  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  advised 
by  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  committees  on  secondary  education, 
training  of  teachers,  and  technical  education. 

The  existing  co-operation  between  the  Missions  through  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Secretaries,  Roman  Catholic  Mission  and  United  Christian  Council 
was  maintained. 


Developments  in  1955 

Considerable  developments  took  place  in  secondary  education, 
including  the  granting  of  financial  assistance  to  the  West  African 
Methodist  Collegiate  School,  Freetown  ;  the  completion  of  the  develop- 
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ent  scheme  at  the  Government  Secondary  School,  Bo  ;  the  erection 
'  an  attractive  block  for  Christ  the  King  College  and  the  opening  of  a 
nited  Christian  Council  secondary  school,  both  at  Bo  ;  the  opening 
;  a  United  Brethren  of  America  Junior  Secondary  School  at  Mattru, 
id  the  completion  of  the  buildings  of  the  Methodist  Junior  Secondary 
:hool  for  Girls,  Njaluahun. 

The  results  of  the  School  Certificate  and  Higher  School  Certificate 
laminations  taken  at  the  end  of  1954  were  disappointing,  but  not 
rexpectedly  so  in  view  of  the  continuing  shortage  of  teachers  com¬ 
ment  to  give  instruction  at  these  levels.  The  problem  of  recruitment 
:  graduate  staff  for  arts  as  well  as  science  subjects  remained  as  in- 
iluble  in  1955  as  in  previous  years. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  undertaken  at  six  colleges,  or  depart- 
Lents,  in  the  Colony  and  Protectorate.  This  number  includes  the 
.oman  Catholic  Women’s  Teacher  Training  College,  Kenema,  which 
pened  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Students  in  the  Colony  are  pre- 
ared  for  the  Teachers’  Advanced  Certificate  and  Teachers’  Certificate 
laminations  and  those  attending  the  five  colleges  in  the  Protectorate 
re  trained  for  the  Teachers’  Elementary  Certificate,  which  now 
lvolves  a  three-year  course  of  study.  In  addition,  Fourah  Bay  College 
inducts  two  special  courses  :  an  intensive  course  of  one  year  designed 
>  enable  practising  teachers  to  qualify  for  the  Teachers’  Certificate  ; 
nd  a  supplementary  course  for  qualified  teachers  wishing  to  undertake 
recialist  training.  The  number  of  teachers  in  training  was  494,  an 
lcrease  of  77  upon  the  figure  for  1954. 

At  the  university  level,  following  the  publication  of  the  Fulton 
Report  and  its  recommendation  "that  the  aim  of  Fourah  Bay  College 
3  develop  eventually  into  a  full  University  College  should  be  acknow- 
Mged  and  accepted,”  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ended 
tie  Compromise  Agreement  which  had  previously  placed  an  obligation 
n  the  College  not  to  expand  the  work  of  its  "University  Department.” 
ollowing  this  the  academic  organisation  of  the  College  was  revised 
nd  the  various  aspects  of  its  work  were  organised  on  a  Faculty  basis. 

The  College  has  now  therefore  the  following  Faculties  and  Depart- 
lents  : 

Faculty  of  Arts  (including  a  Sub-Faculty  of  Education) 

Faculty  of  Economic  Studies 
Faculty  of  Theology 
Faculty  of  Science 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
Department  of  Teacher-1  raining 
Department  of  Extra-Mural  Studies 
'ourses  to  degree  level  are  provided  by  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and 

Economics. 

The  Faculty  of  Science  now  prepares  students  for  Durham  exanuna- 
ions  at  intermediate  level  as  the  first  step  towards  developing  degree 
ourses  during  the  current  quinquennium.  Plans  are  well  advanced  to 
irovide  accommodation  and  equipment  to  enable  the  V acuity  ol 
Applied  Science  to  begin  courses  in  1957. 
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Building  continued  throughout  the  year  at  the  Technical  Institute 
Wilberforce,  and  it  was  possible  to  provide  up-to-date  workshop  equq 
ment  for  both  engineering  and  building  courses.  A  total  of  400  ful 
time  places  in  permanent  buildings  were  made  available,  but  shortag 
of  staff  prevented  full  use  of  these.  The  range  of  courses  held  in  195 
is  indicated  by  the  following  figures  : 


Full-time  technical  students  (engineering,  masonry  and 


carpentry)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .110 

Government  cierks-in-training  .....  44 

Part-time  students  (commercial)  .....  38 

Evening  class  students  in  a  variety  of  subjects  both  technical 

and  academic  ........  233 

Examination  successes  were  as  follows  : 

Royal  Society  of  Arts  (Commercial  subjects)  ...  48 

City  and  Guilds  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  16 


Scholarships 

The  Government  continued  its  policy  of  awarding  a  large  number  o 
scholarships  for  secondary  and  higher  education.  Funds  for  all  scholar 
ships  at  the  lower  levels  were  made  available  from  local  sources,  whils 
a  grant  from  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  funds  was  used  t< 
assist  in  providing  scholarships  for  higher  education.  The  number  o 
scholarships  held  in  1954  and  1955  (excluding  those  awarded  by  Gover 
ment  Departments  to  members  of  their  staff)  was  as  follows  : 


1954 

1955 

Higher  School  Certificate  studies  at  secondary 

schools  ...... 

22 

24 

Post  School  Certificate  studies  at  Fourali  Bay 

College  .  .  .  '  . 

84 

54 

Higher  education  ..... 

52 

93 

Seconday  education  (tuition  scholarships) 

680 

709 

Teacher-training  : 

Colony  ....... 

122 

106 

Protectorate  ...... 

282 

388 

M ass  Education — Literacy  Campaign 

The  Department  continued  to  collaborate  with  the  Protectorate 
Literature  Bureau  in  the  fight  against  illiteracy.  The  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Bureau  was  re-organised  into  a  Management  Committee 
during  the  year  so  that  it  became  a  more  executive  as  well  as  represen¬ 
tative  body. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  should  be  financed  as  part 
of  the  normal  recurrent  expenditure  of  the  territory  under  the  Social 
Development  Department,  subject  to  governmental  approval  of  the 
annual  estimates  of  the  Bureau. 

Mass  Education  centres  were  opened  on  an  experimental  basis  in  the 
South-Western  Province  with  Headquarters  at  Bo.  Moyamba,  Pujehun, 


Horseman  at  Kabala  Agricultural  Show,  N.  Province. 


A  new  Garratt  Locomotive  in  service 


A  typical  street  scene,  Freetown. 

[John  Cordeaux' 


A  combine  harvester  in  the  “  Boli”  lands 


The  first  ship  to  berth  at  Queen  Elizabeth  II  Quay. 


Continuity  Studio,  Sierra  Leone  Broadcasting  Service. 

[John  Cordeaux 


Radio  transmitting  station,  Freetown. 
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k>,  Kenema  and  Mattru  participated  in  the  programme.  The  Laubach 
aethod  was  used.  Provision  was  made  for  a  mobile  mass  education 
mit  and  recruiting  of  the  necessary  staff  was  begun. 

A  total  of  301,000  vernacular  books  have  been  produced,  of  which 
161,288  have  been  sold. 

Events  of  the  Year 

Important  events  of  the  year  included  : 

(i)  Government’s  decision  to  implement  the  Fulton  Commis¬ 
sion’s  recommendations  in  respect  of  Fourah  Bay  College,  in 
particular  in  relation  to  the  inauguration  of  Faculties  of 
Science  and  Applied  Science  and  the  financing  of  recurrent 
expenditure  by  means  of  quinquennial  grants. 

(ii)  In  the  Protectorate,  the  consolidation  of  the  newly-estab¬ 
lished  Local  Education  Authorities,  including  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  executive  staff,  and  the  financial  assistance  of  all 
primary  schools. 

(Hi)  In  Freetown,  the  beginning  of  the  construction,  with  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  funds,  of  modern  accommodation 
for  about  1,500  primary  school  children. 

(iv)  The  extension  of  the  activities  of  the  West  African  Examina¬ 
tions  Council,  including  the  inauguration  of  the  West 
African  School  Certificate  Examination. 


°rimary  and  Secondary  Schools 

The  numbers  of  schools,  of  children  enrolled  and  of  teachers  were  : 


Schools 

No. 

1954 

Numbers  of 
Pupils  Teachers 

Schools 

1955 

Numbers  of 
Pupils  T  eachers 

Government 

Primary 

4 

1,221 

35 

4 

1,161 

32 

Secondary 

7 

1,508 

98 

6* 

1,223 

70 

4  ided 

Primary 

250 

37,192 

1,241 

392 

43,711 

1,422 

Secondary 

10 

3,279 

176 

14 

3,572 

184 

Unassisted 

Primary 

118 

8,164 

25 

4,062 

81 

Secondary 

2 

253 

10 

2 

426 

19 

TOTAL 

391 

51,617 

1,560 

443 

54,175 

1,808 

*  One  school  now  re-classified  as  aided  primary. 


Fourah  Bay  College 

The  numbers  of  students  and  their  courses  were  as  follows  : 
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Courses 

Beginning  academic 

year  1954-55 

Beginning  academic 

year  1955-56 

No.  of  Students 

No.  of  Students 

Education  Diploma  . 

5 

4 

Theology  Diploma 

nil 

nil 

Arts  ..... 

78 

100 

Economics  \  Degree 

48 

73 

/Non-Degree 

1 

6 

Ministerial  .... 

10 

9 

Preliminary  and  General  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Education  (Science) 

49 

21 

Science  ..... 

nil 

32 

Teacher-Training 

120 

106 

Technological  classes 

nil 

nil 

TOTAL 

306 

351 

Senior  members  (excluding  non- 

47 

teaching  members) 

45 

Teacher  Training 

The  number  of  students  attending  training  centres  and  numbers  of 
trained  teachers  entering  the  schools  in  1954  and  1955  were  as  follows  : 


Institutions 

1954 

Left  and 
Attending  Teaching 

1955 

Left  and 

A  ttendi  ng  T each  ing 

Fourah  Bay  College 

122 

89 

106 

62 

(  +  4  Dip. 

Ed.) 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent 

3 

3 

Bo  Catholic  Training  College 

45 

13 

80 

13 

Union  College,  Bunumbu . 

102 

28 

110 

32 

Magburaka  Government  Train- 

ing  College  .... 

95 

31 

129 

40 

Njala  Government  Training  Col- 

lege . 

50* 

19 

48* 

27 

Holy  Rosary  College  Kenema  . 

— 

— 

21 

— 

417 

183 

494 

174 

*  Excluding  Agriculture  students. 


Expenditure 

Expenditure  on  education  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 
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Capital 

Expenditure  on  School  Buildings, 

etc .  114,632  251,169  6,748  20,427  11,135  25,505  35,337  127,571 

_ GRAND  TOTAL  .  .  791,011  1,048,256  33,999  73,733  j  39,755  62,958  612,982  872,426 

(a)  Inch  expenditure  from  fees. 
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Scholarship  Holders  Overseas  in  1954 — 1955 

Course  of  Study 
Agriculture  . 

Architecture 
Building 
Accountancy 
Education 

B.Sc.,  Dip.  Ed. 

B.Sc.,  Sociology 
B.A.  Hons.,  Dip.  Ed. 

B.A.  Hons.  Modern  Greats 
B.A.  Hons.  Theology 
Hons.  Maths  +  Dip.  Ed.  +  Post 
Graduate  work 
B.  Com.  Hons. 

Hons.  Geog. 

Teacher  Training  . 

Physical  Education 
Domestic  Science 
Radiography 
Dentistry 
Medicine 
Veterinary  . 

Engineering 
Telecommunication 
Geology 
Forestry 
Law  LL.M.  . 

Dramatic  Art 
Art 

Music  . 

Local  Government 
Institutional  Catering 


U.K. 

5 

1 

1 

2 

19 


1 

1 

3 

19 
3 

20 
2 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Private  Students  Overseas  at  31st  December,  1954 


Training 
Accountancy 
Agriculture  . 

Architecture 
Arts  Degree]*) 
Biochemistry 
Child  Welfare 
Customs 
Dental  Mechanic 
Dentistry 
Domestic  Science 
Engineering  : 

Civil 

Electrical 
Mechanical 
Mining  . 

Wireless 

Economics  and  Commerce 
Estate  Management 


U. 

Men 

19 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 


20 

13 

22 

1 

9 

12 

1 
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Training 

Men 

U.K. 

Women 

Forestry 

1 

— 

Income  Tax. 

3 

— 

Journalism 

1 

— • 

Law 

57 

4 

Labour 

1 

— 

Librarianship 

1 

— 

Medical  Laboratory 

1 

— 

Medicine 

20 

3 

Nursing 

4 

142 

Pharmacy  . 

3 

1 

Physiotherapy 

- — - 

2 

Police 

1 

— 

Printing 

4 

- — 

Public  Administration 

7 

— 

Radiography 

2 

— 

Road  Transport  . 

1 

— 

Science  Degree 

5 

2 

Secondary  Education 

15 

9 

Secretarial  . 

1 

26 

Social  Science 

2 

— 

Surveying  . 

4 

6 

Teacher  Training  . 

'  2 

Miscellaneous  (music,  bakery,  etc.) 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

meral  health  and  disease 

24 

9 

Without  a  full  and  up-to-date  census  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
curate  vital  statistics  of  birth  and  death  rates  ;  available  figures  are 
ven  on  page  11.  No  substantial  changes  in  mortality  or  disease  have 
;en  apparent  during  the  year.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  deaths 
e  medically  certified  by  qualified  medical  practitioners,  and  therefore 
it  ailed  statistics  of  mortality  from  the  principal  diseases  cannot  be 
ven,  although  records  in  government  hospitals  indicate  the  most 
iportant  known  causes  of  disease  and  mortality.  Infant  mortality  in 
reetown  is  still  at  the  level  of  approximately  120  infant  deaths  per 
000  live  births,  but  outside,  where  maternity  services  are  still  rela- 
vely  undeveloped,  it  is  believed  to  be  much  higher. 

The  chief  diseases  and  causes  of  death  shown  in  hospital  returns  are 
le  infective  and  parasitic  diseases.  G astro-intestinal  infections  and 
destations,  and  respiratory  infections,  are  very  common.  Important 
idemic  diseases  are  malaria,  yaws,  leprosy,  trypanosomiasis,  schisto- 
miiasis  and  tuberculosis.  Nutritional  deficiencies  and  anaemias  are 
so  important  causes  of  sickness. 

Medical  and  health  staff,  and  institutions,  are  shown  on  pages  60-61. 
rospitals  and  Health  Centres 

The  government  medical  service  is  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the 
umtry’s  hospital  services.  There  are  base  hospitals  at  Freetown  and 
>o,  with  rural  hospitals  either  already  in  existence  or  now  being  built 
i  the  principal  town  of  each  administrative  district.  Ancillary  to  the 
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hospital  services  are  a  number  of  health  centres  for  which  Distrk 
Councils  now  have  financial  responsibility  with  the  aid  of  grants  froi 
the  Government.  A  health  centre  contains  a  dispensary,  a  sma 
maternity  and  child  welfare  unit,  and  a  sanitary  office  and  store,  wit 
a  staff  of  a  dispenser,  a  midwife,  and  a  health  inspector.  Twenty-tw 
new  health  centres  were  planned  under  Colonial  Development  an 
Welfare  schemes,  and  all  but  three  of  these  were  completed  by  the  en 
of  1955  ;  work  is  proceeding  on  the  remainder.  Training  of  staff  an 
supervision  of  District  Council  health  centres  remains,  for  the  presenl 
a  function  of  the  government  medical  service. 

The  Government  also  gives  grants-in-aid  to  approved  missionar 
hospitals  and  the  missions  provide  an  important  part  of  the  hospita 
services.  Two  mining  companies  also  have  hospitals  which  provid 
excellent  service  for  their  employees. 

Public  health  services 

I  he  Public  Health  Department  of  the  Government  medical  servic 
is  responsible  for  all  port  and  airport  sanitation,  the  control  of  infec 
tious  and  epidemic  diseases,  malaria  control  schemes,  and  sanitatio 
in  Freetown.  Elsewhere,  environmental  sanitation  is  the  responsibilit 
of  native  authorities,  special  health  authorities,  and  the  Town  an< 
District  Councils  of  Bo,  Sherbo,  and  the  rural  areas  of  the  Colony.  Ai 
local  authority  sanitation  is  supervised  by  the  Government  Healti 
Department’s  medical  officers  and  health  superintendents. 

Control  of  endemic  diseases 

Certain  important  endemic  diseases  arc  controlled  by  the  Endemi 
Diseases  Control  Unit,  a  field  medical  unit  of  the  government  medical 
service.  The  endemic  diseases  with  which  the  unit  is  concerned  a 
present  are  trypanosomiasis,  yaws  and  leprosy.  Shortage  of  medical 
staff  severely  limited  the  amount  of  work  done  during  1955,  bu 
preliminary  plans  were  made  for  a  major  scheme  for  the  eradicatioi 
of  yaws  with  penicillin  and  equipment  supplied  by  U.N.I.C.E.F.  (Unite* 
Nations  Children’s  Fund).  The  plan  of  campaign  was  approved  by  th 
World  Health  Organisation,  and  supplies  were  already  arriving  at  th 
end  of  the  year  ;  the  total  estimated  cost  of  material  to  be  supplie< 
by  U.N.I.C.E.F.  for  this  scheme  is  U.S.  $63,000. 

Village  Maternity  Services 

In  1955  a  start  was  made  with  training  a  new  class  of  worker,  to  b 
called  village  maternity  assistants.  These  women,  many  of  whom  ar 
illiterate,  are  trained  in  the  conduct  of  normal  confinements  ;  they  d< 
not  receive  the  full  training  of  a  registered  midwife.  They  are  to  retun 
back  to  their  villages  after  training  when  they  will  be  employed  ffi 
their  Native  Administration,  and  can  work  in  association  with  th* 
midwives  of  the  new  District  Council  health  centres.  The  training  i 
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ised  upon  a  textbook  written  by  the  Chief  Minister,  Dr.  M.  A.  S. 
argai,  who  has  had  long  experience  in  training  village  women  in 
idwifery. 

pidemic  diseases 

There  was  no  major  epidemic  and  all  ports  were  free  of  quarantine 
he  disease,  but  49  cases  of  smallpox  were  notified,  an  appreciably 
rger  number  than  usual.  Two  small  outbreaks  from  imported  cases 
ere  controlled  by  vaccination.  By  arrangement  with  the  Federal 
overnment  of  Nigeria  and  the  Chief  Medical  Adviser,  the  government 
ledical  service  was  able  to  co-operate  with  the  Chief  Pathologist  of  the 
ederal  Government,  Dr.  D.  A.  Cannon,  in  a  trial  of  a  yellow  fever 
'.ratch  vaccine.  As  a  result  about  13,000  persons  around  Freetown 
rport  in  Kaffu  Bullom  chiefdom  were  vaccinated,  very  greatly 
Lcreasing  the  quarantine  safety  of  the  airport. 

f.N.I.C.E.F.  Aid 

In  addition  to  material  aid  for  the  yaws  campaign  mentioned  above, 
.N.I.C.E.F.  approved  a  scheme  for  the  supply  of  equipment  for  14 
ealth  centres  and  for  teaching  equipment  in  training  centres  at  Bo 
ad  Freetown  for  nurses,  midwives  and  health  inspectors,  ihis  includes 
three-ton  truck  for  transport  of  pupils  and  materials  in  practical 
'aining  projects,  200  midwifery  kits  for  village  maternity  assistants, 
rith  charts  and  simple  models,  and  66,000  lb.  of  .skimmed  milk.  I  he 
rtal  estimated  cost  of  materials  to  be  supplied  is  U.S.  $22,000. 
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HOUSING  AND  TOWN  PLANNING 

In  Freetown  and  the  major  towns,  building  is  controlled  and  desigr 
are  subject  to  official  approval  under  various  ordinances.  In  Freetow 
and  Bo  the  improvement  in  the  standard  of  building  is  particularl 
noticeable.  Mud  block  and  timber  houses  are  being  replaced  by  coi 
crete  structures  with  flat,  corrugated  iron,  or  cement  asbestos  roof 
In  Bo,  where  extensive  rebuilding  has  been  done  over  the  past  seve 
years/  the  efforts  of  the  Town  Planning  Committee  are  especial! 
evident,  narrow  laterite  roads  between  mud  or  wattle  and  thatche 
houses  are  disappearing  and  wide  tarred  streets  with  two-  and  thre< 
storey  concrete  buildings  are  taking  their  place.  No  Governmen 
assisted  housing  schemes  are  in  operation  other  than  the  arrangement 
whereby  an  African  Civil  Servant  may  obtain  a  Government  loan  1 
enable  him  to  build  his  own  house.  In  the  remoter  villages,  the  watt 
and  daub  construction  is  being  replaced  by  sun-dried  mud  block 
Roofs  of  grass,  palm  thatch  or  palm  tiles  are  giving  way  to  corrugate 
iron  sheet  although  the  use  of  sawn  timber  is  still  a  rarity.  In  towns  tl 
normal  material  for  walls  is  sand/cement  blockwork  or  mass  concret 
and  for  buildings  of  more  than  one  storey,  flat  concrete  roofs  a 
favoured. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE 

The  three  allied  services— Social  Welfare,  Juvenile  Delinquency  ai 
Community  Development — were  reorganised  into  a  Department 
Social  Development  under  the  continuing  direction  of  the  Minister 
Local  Government,  Education  and  Welfare.  To  co-ordinate  the  wo 
of  this  Department  an  Assistant  Secretary,  Social  Development,  w 
appointed. 

The  new  organisation  implemented  the  five-year  plan  for  develo 
ment  submitted  to  the  Government  in  1953.  Three  officers  already 
Government  service  were  appointed  social  development  officers  ai 
now  carry  on  the  work  of  the  three  allied  services,  assisted,  by  soc 
development  assistants  and  workers. 

Twenty-one  thousand,  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  persons  us 
the  community  centres  in  breetown.  Welfare  centres  at  Moyamba,  I 
Kenema  and  Port  Loko  continued  to  be  of  service  to  their  respecti 
communities  and  work  was  extended  to  include  Ixabala,  Make 
Sefadu  and  Mattru. 

The  Freetown  office  handled  gratuities  and  compensation  math 
for  119  children  of  deceased  Government  and  military  personn 
Welfare  activities  in  the  provinces  included  community  study  to  h< 
family  to  function  as  a  unit. 

■ 

Welfare  of  the  Blind 

Mr.  R.  A.  Babonau,  Director  of  the  West  African  Office  of  tji 
British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind,  visited  Sierra  Leone  to  advj 
on  the  problem  of  blindness  in  the  territory.  As  a  result  the  Sie! 


: 
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.eone  Blind  Welfare  Society  was  formed  and  licensed.  Miss  W.  L.  D. 
ohnson,  a  trained  blind  teacher,  returned  from  the  United  Kingdom 
o  take  charge  of  a  projected  new  Blind  School. 

uvenile  Delinquency 

Six  hundred  and  eighty-five  juveniles  appeared  before  the  Juvenile 
ourt  :  105  were  put  under  probation  and  36  under  supervision.  Their 
verage  age  was  13  years.  There  were  also  454  admissions  to  the  remand 
ome  at  King  lorn,  20  of  which  were  females.  Twenty-eight,  including 
hree  girls,  absconded  ;  1 1  were  still  at  large  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
irrangements  were  made  for  a  new  remand  home  to  be  opened  at  Bo. 
diere  juvenile  delinquency  is  increasing.  Ninety  boys  were  in  residence 
t  the  Approved  School,  68  having  been  admitted  during  the  year, 
wo  were  successful  in  the  Common  Entrance  Examination. 

ommunity  Development 

Nine  community  development  assistants  and  a  community  develop- 
lent  supervisor  are  employed  by  the  Bo  District  Council  on  mass 
ducation  and  community  development  within  the  district,  under  the 
eneral  supervision  of  the  Social  Development  Officer  (Protectorate). 

A  local  training  scheme  was  started  in  the  Moyamba  District  in 
lily  for  the  training  of  community  development  village  secretaries, 
'n  completion  of  six  months’  training  in  community  development 
lethods,  the  volunteers  returned  to  their  towns  and  villages  to  apply 
le  knowledge  acquired  to  the  improvement  of  local  conditions. 

Work  was  extended  during  the  year  to  include  the  Northern  Pro- 
ince.  Exploratory  tours  were  made  in  the  Kono  District  with  promis- 
ig  results. 

A  site  for  a  permanent  community  development  training  centre 
is  been  surveyed  at  Bo. 

oluntary  Organisations 

Boy  Scouts,  Girls  Guides,  the  Red  Cross  Branch,  Young  Mens’  and 
Women’s  Christian  Associations,  Boys’  Brigade  and  other  youth 
mips  maintained  steady  progress. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  started  a  milk  project  for  under-nourished 
lildren  and  also  distributed  clothing  to  the  needy. 

A  Town  Womens’  Guild  was  formed  in  Freetown.  Womens’  Insti- 
Ltes  in  the  territory  continued  to  show  steady  progress  :  two  new 
ies  were  started,  at  Murray  Town  and  York,  with  encouraging 
suits.  A  successful  exhibition  of  needlework  was  also  held. 

The  Department’s  camp  at  Aberdeen  was  in  frequent  use  by  various 
mth  organisations  during  the  year. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Chinn,  Adviser  on  Social  Welfare  to  the  Secretary  of 
ate  for  the  Colonies,  visited  Sierra  Leone  from  the  11th  to  18th 
dober  1955. 


Chapter  8  :  Legislation 

In  1955,  25  Ordinances  were  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council.  0 
these  10  were  original  Ordinances  including  two  Appropriation  Ordi 
nances,  and  15  were  amending  Ordinances. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  enactments  passed. 

The  Jurors  and  Assessors  ( Amendment )  Ordinance,  1955  (No.  2  of  1956 

The  object  of  this  Ordinance  is  two-fold.  Firstly,  it  repeals  an< 
replaces  section  3  of  the  principal  Ordinance  to  improve  the  level  c 
experience  and  responsibility  of  persons  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors  i 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  provide  for  higher  standards  of  qualifies 
tions  according  to  income,  ownership  of  property  and  payment  of  rem 
Secondly,  it  repeals  section  16  of  the  principal  Ordinance  which  grante 
exemption  in  favour  of  mercantile  establishments.  This  section  wa 
considered  no  longer  necessary  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  staffs,  c 
such  establishments,  and  as  the  Supreme  Court  can  grant  exemptio 
when  too  many  of  the  staff  of  the  same  establishment  are  drawn  t 
serve  at  the  same  session. 

The  West  African  Council  for  Medical  Research  (Sierra  Leone  Statu . 
Ordinance,  1955  (No.  3  of  1955) 

In  1954  the  Nigerian  Legislature  enacted  the  West  African  Counc 
for  Medical  Research  Ordinance  (No.  18  of  1954)  which  provides  for  tf 
establishment  of  a  Council  for  the  conduct  and  furtherance  of  medic, 
research  in  the  four  West  African  Territories  of  Nigeria,  the  Go] 
Coast,  the  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone.  The  Sierra  Leone  Ordinam 
provides  for  the  status  and  functions  of  the  Council  within  Sien 
Leone,  where  the  Council  will  have  the  same  functions  powers  ar 
duties  as  it  has  in  Nigeria. 

The  Coroners  (. Amendment )  Ordinance,  1955  (No.  5  of  1955) 

This  Ordinance  amends  the  principal  Ordinance  in  two  ma 
particulars.  Firstly,  as  the  law  stands  at  present,  only  a  Coroner  havir 
jurisdiction  in  the  district  in  which  a  persons  dies  can  hold  an  inques 
even  though  the  cause  of  death  arose  in  another  district.  This  has  h 
to  considerable  inconvenience  and  expense  in  the  transport  of  wi 
nesses  and  in  their  maintenance.  To  remedy  this  situation,  a  ne 
section  7 A  is  inserted  in  the  Ordinance  to  make  it  possible  for  a  Judj 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  order  that  an  inquest  or  enquiry  be  held  in 
district  other  than  that  in  which  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  lyin 
Secondly,  Section  29  of  the  principal  Ordinance  is  repealed  and  r 
placed  in  order  to  make  depositions  taken  at  an  inquest  which  resul 
in  the  commital  of  some  person  or  persons  for  trial  by  the  Coron 
admissible  at  such  trial.  This  follows  the  procedure  laid  down 
section  58  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Ordinance  (Cap.  52)  for  t 
depositions  taken  before  a  Magistrate  at  a  preliminary  investigation. 
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Legislation 

he  Merchant  Shipping  (Fees)  Ordinance,  1955  (No.  6  of  1955) 

When  the  old  Customs  Ordinance  (Cap.  56)  was  repealed  and 
'placed  by  the  Customs  Ordinance,  1948  (No.  1  of  1948),  provision 
as  not  made  therein  for  the  levying  of  the  fees  listed  in  Schedules  X 
id  Y  of  the  repealed  Ordinance  relating  to  certain  services  in  regard 
>  merchant  shipping  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894.  It  is 
le  purpose  of  this  Ordinance  to  restore  the  levying  of  these  fees. 

he  Arms  and  Ammunition  Ordinance,  1955  (No.  14  of  1955) 

The  Arms  and  Ammunition  Ordinance  (Cap.  16)  proved  unsatis- 
ctory  in  several  respects,  especially  because  it  imposes  overlapping 
sponsibilities  on  the  Police  and  Mines  Departments.  This  Ordinance 
peals  and  replaces  it,  and  it  is  complementary  to  the  Explosives 
rdinance,  1955  (No.  15  of  1955).  One  important  provision  in  the  new 
rdinance  is  one  whereby  smooth  bore  cap  guns  and  flint-lock  guns 
ay  be  manufactured  locally  under  licence,  for  the  protection  of  crops 
om  wild  animals,  ihe  previous  law  prohibited  the  manufacture  of 
ms. 

he  Explosives  Ordinance,  1955  (No.  15  of  1955) 

The  Explosives  Ordinance  (Cap.  76)  of  1908  has  been  found  no 
nger  adquate  in  view  of  developments  which  have  taken  place  in 
erra  Leone  since  then.  For  example,  under  section  5  thereof,  it  was 
e  treasurer  who  was  responsible  for  issuing  licences  for  the  keeping 
nd  sale  of  explosives,  and  no  use  was  made  of  the  technical  services 
:  the  Mines  Department,  with  the  result  that  there  was  no  provision 
r  the  control  by  that  Department  of  the  import,  use  and  transport 
(  explosives  within  the  territory.  The  new  Ordinance  repeals  Cap. 
),  and  it  is  complementary  to  the  Arms  and  Ammunition  Ordinance, 
>55  (No.  14  of  1955). 

he  Sierra  Leone  Amateur  Sports  Council  Ordinance,  1955  (No.  LG  of 
1955) 

;  This  Ordinance  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Sierra  Leone 
jnateur  Sports  Council  as  a  formally  incorporated  and  widely  repre- 
htative  body  charged  with  responsibility  and  authority  for  the 
nmotion  and  control  of  amateur  sports  in  Sierra  Leone.  There  had 
en  in  existence  since  1930  a  Committee  which  is  now  replaced  by  the 
rnncil  established  by  this  Ordinance. 

w  Local  Authorities  Officers’  Superannuation  Ordinance,  1955  (No. 
17  of  1955) 

This  Ordinance  makes  provision  for  the  superannuation  of  persons 
iployed  by  local  authorities,  other  than  the  Freetown  City  Council 
hch,  until  recently,  was  the  only  local  Government  body  employing 
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staff  on  a  scale  which  required  the  provision  of  benefits  on  retirement, 
these  being  covered  by  the  treetown  Municipality  Officers  Super¬ 
annuation  Ordinance  (Cap.  93). 

The  Nurses  Ordinance,  1955  (No.  IS  of  1955) 

This  Ordinance  sets  up  a  Nurses’  Board  responsible  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  and  control  of  all  nurses  who  have  the  necessary  qualifications 
and  also  for  the  training,  enrolment  and  control  of  persons  who  do  not 
have  the  necessary  qualifications  to  entitle  them  to  registration  as 
nurses,  but  who  can  perform  valuable  services  to  the  community  wher 
working  under  the  supervision  of  a  person  or  body  of  persons  approvec 
by  the  Board.  The  Ordinance  is  similar  to  the  Midwives  Ordinance 
1955  (No.  19  of  1955). 

The  Midwives  Ordinance,  1955  (No.  19  of  1955) 

This  Ordinance  repeals  and  replaces  the  previous  Midwives  Ordi 
nance  (Cap.  142),  and  follows  closely  the  Nurses  Ordinance,  1955  (No 
18  of  1955).  It  introduces  facilities  for  the  training,  enrolment  am 
control  of  village  maternity  assistants  who  are  intended  to  work  unde 
the  supervision  of  a  person  or  body  of  persons  approved  by  the  Mid 
wives’  Board. 


Chapter  9  :  Justice,  Police  and  Prisons 

JUSTICE 

The  Courts  of  Sierra  Leone  are  the  Supreme  Court  of  Sierra  Leom 
the  Magistrates’  Courts  in  the  Colony  and  Protectorate,  and  the  Nath 
Courts  of  the  Protectorate.  Statistics  of  the  Courts’  work  in  1955  ai 
given  on  page  70. 

Supreme  Court 

The  Supreme  Court  has  jurisdiction  throughout  the  Colony  an 
Protectorate,  and  exercises  all  the  jurisdiction,  powers  and  authority 
which  are  vested  in  or  capable  of  being  exercised  by  the  High  Court  < 
Justice  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  jurisdiction  and  powe 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  Its  jurisdiction,  however,  does  n< 
extend  to  cases  arising  exclusively  between  natives, 

(i)  which  involve  title  to  land  situate  within  the  Protectory 
(subject  to  the  reservations  mentioned  below),  or 
(U)  which  relate  to  marriage  or  divorce  by  native  customary  la 
or  any  matrimonial  claim  founded  on  such  a  marriage,  or 
(Hi)  where  the  claim  or  matter  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  £50 
value  or 
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(iv)  which  relate  to  the  administration  of  estates  of  deceased 
persons  who  are  natives  where  such  estates  lie  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  Native  Court, 
ch  cases  are  triable  only  in  Native  Courts. 

The  practice  and  procedure  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  civil  matters  is 
plated  by  Rules  of  Court  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Courts 
finance,  Cap.  50,  and  in  criminal  matters  by  the  Criminal  Procedure 
iinance,  Cap.  52. 

As  regards  substantive  law,  the  Common  Law  of  England,  the 
Trines  of  Equity  and  English  Statutory  Law  of  general  application 
England  on  1st  January,  1880,  are  in  force  in  Sierra  Leone. 

In  addition,  certain  English  statutes  after  1880,  affecting  both  the 
ninal  law  and  civil  law,  have  been  brought  into  force  from  time  to 

Le  by  Ordinance.  Principal  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
owing  : 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 
(7) 
(3) 
(9) 

(10) 

(H) 

(12) 


The  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Acts,  1881  (in  part) 
The  Settled  Land  Act,  1882  (in  part) 

The  Conveyancing  Act,  1882  (in  part) 

The  Settled  Land  Act,  1884  (in  part) 

The  Trustee  Act,  1888 
The  Settled  Land  Act,  1889 
The  Trustees  Appointment  Act,  1890 
The  Settled  Land  Act,  1890  (in  part) 

The  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1892 
The  Voluntary  Conveyances  Act,  1893 
The  Trustee  Act,  1893  (in  part) 

The  Trustee  Act,  1893,  Amendment  Act,  1894  (the  whole 
except  section  2) 

4  he  Judicial  Trustees  Act,  1896 
The  Conveyancing  Act,  1911  (in  part) 

The  Perjury  Act,  1911 
The  Forgery  Act,  1913  (in  part) 

The  Larceny  Act,  1916 
The  Bill  of  Sale  Act,  1878 
The  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893 
The  Criminal  Justice  Act,  1925 

^ny  person  charged  with  a  criminal  offence  in  the  Colony  is  tried 
he  Court  with  a  jury  consisting  of  12  men,  unless 

(i)  such  person  shall  have  elected  to  be  tried  by  the  Court  with  the 
aid  of  assessors  ;  or 

the  Court  shall  have  ordered  such  person  to  be  tried  with  the 
aid  of  assessors  in  accordance  with  the  Jurors  and  Assessors 
Ordinance,  Cap.  114. 


(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 


ii) 


n  the  Protectorate  the  Supreme  Court  is  assisted  by  two  or  more 
ssors,  whose  opinions  are  given  orally.  The  decision  of  the  Court, 
ever,  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  Judge.  In  civil  cases  trial  is  by  the 
>e  alone.  He  may,  however,  appoint  assessors  to  assist  him  in  any 
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case  where  native  customary  law  is  involved,  but  the  decision  is  vestc 

exclusively  in  the  presiding  Judge.  . 

In  1954  the  Supreme  Court  dealt  with  372  civil  cases  and  3b 

criminal  cases.  In  the  latter  324  adults  and  three  juveniles  wer 
convicted  and  32  adults  and  six  juveniles  were  discharged. 


M  agist  rates  ’  C  ourts 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Magistrates’  Courts  in 


civil  cases  is  a 


(a)  In  the  Colony,  any  cause  or  matter  which  may  lawfully  I 
brought  before  it,  and 

(b)  In  the  Protectorate,  any  cause  or  matter  other  than  an  actio 
founded  upon  libel  and  slander  where  such  cause  or  mattei 

between 
(i)  non-natives, 

(it)  a  native  and  a  non-native,  or 

(Hi)  a  native  and  the  holder  of  a  trading  licence,  although 
native,  and  arises  out  of  the  latter’s  trading, 
wherein  the  claim,  debt  or  matter  in  dispute  does  not  excee 
f  100  in  value,  whether  on  balance  of  account  or  otherwise. 
The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Magistrates  Courts  is  limited 
cases  triable  summarily,  and  procedure  in  this  jurisdiction  is  govern* 
by  the  Criminal  Procedure  Ordinance,  Cap.  52.  In  addition,  Magistrat 
hold  preliminary  investigations  to  determine  whether  a  person  charg* 
with  an  offence  triable  by  the  Supreme  Court  shall  or  shall  not  I 

committed  for  trial. 


Native  Courts  ■■ 

The  Native  Courts  of  the  Protectorate  have  jurisdiction  in  ; 
matters  between  natives  inter  se  not  triable  by  any  other  court.  T 
law  and  practice  of  such  courts  are  according  to  native  law  and  custoi 
In  chief doms  which  have  become  Native  Administrations,  the  Natl 
Court  is  presided  over  by  the  Paramount  Chief  or  President  appoint 
by  the  Provincial  Commissioner,  and  three  or  four  members  of  t 
Tribal  Authoritv,  sitting  in  rotation.  In  other  chief  doms,  the  constit 
tion  is  not  so  rigid.  The  former  are  also  Courts  of  Record  and  subn 
monthly  returns  to  the  District  Commissioner,  whereas  the  latter  i 

not  so  organised.  ...... 

The  Native  Courts  have  jurisdiction  m  all  civil  cases  arising  < 

clusively  between  natives,  other  than  a  case  involving  a  question 
title  to  land  between  two  or  more  Paramount  Chiefs,  or  of  a  dt 
claimed  by  the  holder  of  a  trading  licence.  If  the  amount  m  dispu 
however  is  over  £50,  the  case  may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
cases  of’ land  disputes,  the  Native  Courts  have  power  to  hear  a 
determine  claims  except  where  the  dispute  concerns  two  chieldor 
In  such  cases,  or  where  the  case  is  of  unusual  importance,  the  Disti 
Commissioner  has  power  to  inquire  and  decide.  A  report  on  the  Nat 
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ourt  system  in  the  Protectorate  by  Mr.  N.  J.  Brooke,  a  retired  Judge 
[  the  Supreme  Court  in  Nigeria,  is  being  studied  by  the  Government. 


ppeals 

There  is  an  automatic  appeal  from  the  Native  Court  to  the  District 
Dmmissioner  where  sentences  of  imprisonment  exceeding  fourteen 
ays  are  imposed  by  a  Native  Court.  The  District  Commissioner,  on  the 
^plication  of  any  party  or  of  his  own  motion,  also  has  a  power  of 
view  of  all  cases  originating  in  a  Native  Court.  In  Bonthe  District, 
tree  Group  Native  Appeal  Courts  have  been  set  up  under  the  Native 
3urts  Ordinance,  and  have  achieved  some  success. 

Appeals  from  the  Magistrates  Courts  go  to  the  Supreme  Court 
ad  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  West  African  Court  of  Appeal.  The 
rest  African  Court  of  Appeal  is  composed  of  the  President,  one  or 
ore  Justices  of  Appeal  and  the  Judges  of  the  four  West  African 
domes.  This  Court  sits  in  Sierra  Leone  in  March  and  October  and  at 
ly  other  time  the  President  may  direct.  From  the  West  African  Court 

Appeal,  an  appeal  lies  in  appropriate  cases  to  Her  Majesty’s  Privy 
luncil  in  England.  ‘  y 


ypes  of  Case 

The  commonest  types  of  litigation  and  offences  in  the  respective 
Durts  are  : 

Supreme  Court 

[a)  Claims  resulting  from  breach  of  contractual  obligation 

(b)  Larceny. 

Magistrates’  Courts 

(a)  Debts  including  arrears  of  rent  and  damages  for  assault  and 
wounding 

(b)  Larceny,  burglary  and  housebreaking,  assault  and  wound¬ 
ing. 

Native  Courts 

(a)  Bush  disputes 

(b)  Cases  involving  marriage  customary  laws. 
v obation  and  Juveniles 

Under  the  Probation  of  Offenders  Ordinance,  No.  19  of  1950,  first 
fenders  may  be  put  on  probation  under  the  supervision  of  a  Probation 
ncer.  Immediately  after  conviction,  a  report  as  to  character,  ante- 
dents,  etc.,  of  the  offender  is  submitted  to  the  Court  by  the  Probation 
ncer  ;  the  Court  may  then  make  a  probation  order,  Juvenile  offen- 
rs  are  sent  to  the  approved  school  for  corrective  training. 
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Statistics  of  Court  Work,  1955 


Court 

No.  of 
Criminal 
Cases 
Heard 

Convictions 

Discharges 

C  m. 

Put  on 
Proba¬ 
tion 

No.  o 
Civil 
Cases 
Heart 

Juve¬ 

niles 

Adults 

Juve¬ 

niles 

A  dults 

West  African 
Court  of  Appeal 
Supreme  Court  . 
Magistrates’ 

Courts  (*) 

Native  Courts  . 

27 

440 

9,957 

499 

1 

344 

23 

347 

6,046 

482 

92 

4 

88 

3,348 

17 

4 

127 

— 

1 

52 

2,34 

1,90 

(a)  No.  of  cases  in  which  fines  imposed,  4,193 

(b)  Total  Fines,  £17,854  15s.  6d. 

(c)  No.  of  cases  of  fines  as  an  alternative  to  imprisonment,  4,1 

(d)  No.  of  cases  in  which  fines  paid,  2,906 

(e)  No.  of  cases  in  which  fines  not  paid,  1,113 

(/)  No.  of  cases  in  which  accused  bound  over,  147 

(&)  Types  of  other  punishment,  861 

*  Particulars  in  respect  of  Magistrates’  Courts  at  Kambia  and  Bonthe 
are  not  available. 

POLICE 

The  establishment  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Police  Force  in  1955  was  i 
Superior  Police  Officers,  37  Chief  Inspectors,  Inspectors  and  Sr 
Inspectors,  and  1,268  Non-Commissioned  Officers  and  men.  The  est; 
lishment  included  a  Band  consisting  of  a  bandmastei  (Deputy  Super 
tendent  of  Police)  and  25  bandsmen. 

The  Sierra  Leone  Police  Force  is  responsible  for  the  prevention  ai 
detection  of  crime  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order  through<| 
Sierra  Leone 

For  the  purpose  of  police  administration  the  country  is  divided  ii 
four  Police  Divisions,  divided  in  turn  into  Police  Districts.  In  FreetoJ 
there  is  in  addition  the  Harbour  and  Immigration  District  anc 
Traffic  Section. 

The  command  wireless  net-work  connects  Freetown  with 
Divisional  Headquarters  in  Bo,  Makeni  and  Yengema.  The  net  si 
extends  to  the  Police  District  Headquarters  in  Lunsar,  Magburaka  t 
Kenema,  and  there  is  a  temporary  station  in  Kambia.  In  addition 
the  command  net,  a  V.H.F.  system  in  wireless  patrol  cars  opera 
from  the  Information  Room  in  Colony  Division  Headquarters. 

The  Information  Room  plays  a  major  role  in  the  prevention 
crime  in  Freetown.  During  1955  the  following  calls  were  made  to 
Information  Room  Officer  : 

From  Police  From  Public  A  rrests  made 

Crime  Accidents  Crime  Accidents 

821  57  419  155 


452 
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The  Police  Training  School  at  Hastings  plays  an  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  Force.  Two  hundred  and  four  recruits  completed 
training  courses  during  1955.  In  addition  to  recruits'  training,  refresher 
courses,  non-commissioned  officers'  courses  and  training  in  first  aid 
were  also  given. 

No  records  of  traffic  accident  figures  for  the  whole  country  were 
kept  prior  to  the  Police  taking  over  in  the  Protectorate  in  September 
1954.  In  1955  accidents  reported  totalled  1,723  :  persons  fatally  injured 
75,  persons  seriously  injured  191,  persons  slightly  injured  636.  In¬ 
creasing  efforts  are  being  made  to  reduce  accident  figures,  but  the 
standard  of  driving  throughout  the  country  remains  poor. 

Immigration  and  Passport  Control 

The  numbers  of  passports  and  other  travel  documents  issued 
during  1955  compared  with  1954  were  : 


Passports  .... 

1955 

579 

1954 

496 

Travel  Certificates 

810 

985 

Seamen's  Certificate  of  Nationality  and 
Identity 

200 

109 

Emergency  Certificates 

79 

33 

Totals  ..... 

1,668 

1,623 

One  hundred  and  ninety-six  passports  and  114  travel  certificates 
^vere  renewed.  Forty-six  full  visas  and  eight  transit  visas  were  issued. 

Revenue  derived  from  Immigration  and  Passport  Control  amounted 
to  £845  15s.  lOd. 

The  following  persons,  in  addition  to  West  Africans,  entered  and 
left  Sierra  Leone  by  sea,  land  and  air  in  1954  and  1955  : 


British  Subjects  . 
American  . 

Austrian 
Belgian 
Brazilian  . 

Chinese 

Czech 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Finnish 

Berman 

Creek 

Hungarian 

Indian 

Iranian 

Italian 

Japanese  . 

[ordanian 

Lebanese  and  Syrian 
Liberian  . 


Entered 

1955 

Left 

Entered 

1954 

Left 

2,331 

2,132 

2,024 

1,970 

136 

137 

137 

111 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

3 

29 

22 

40 

31 

23 

15 

18 

19 

165 

136 

135 

142 

5 

1 

1 

4 

22 

17 

10 

11 

11 

8 

11 

12 

— 

1 

1 

51 

45 

67 

62 

— 

■ — • 

1 

1 

35 

30 

23 

17 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

— 

358 

355 

252 

152 

220 

229 

240 

275 

72 


Lithuanian 

Liechtestein 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Spanish 

Sudanese  . 

Swedish 

Swiss 

Stateless 

TOTALS . 
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1955 

Entered  Left 


3 

2 

1 


1 

3 

2 


1954 


Entered 

1 


2 

1 


Left 


7 

2 


9 

10 

8 

5 

2 

2 

—  . 

— 

10 

11 

5 

3 

33 

43 

39 

32 

2 

2 

2 

3 

.  3,460 

3,212 

3,030 

2,967 

The  total  numbers  of  persons,  including  West  Africans,  who  enterei 
and  left  Sierra  Leone  during  1954  and  1955  were  : 

1955  1954 


By  Land  . 
By  Sea 

By  Air 

Entered 

207 

4,661 

3,207 

Left 

223 

4,042 

2,965 

Entered 

169 

4,157 

2,272 

Left 

200 

4,087 

2,151 

TOTALS . 

8,075 

7,230 

6,598 

6,438 

During  the  year  eight  stowaways  were  convicted  and  one  Sierr 
Leonean  was  repatriated. 

,nc;  i  ^n  , 

Aliens  Registration 

The  total  number  of  aliens  registered  during  1955  was  129,  a 
increase  of  40  on  the  preceding  year.  Their  nationalities  were  : 

American 
Danish 
French 
Greek 
Italian  . 

Lebanese  and  Syrian 
Swiss 


TOTAL 


PRISONS 

There  are  15  prisons  in  Sierra  Leone  administered  by  the  Director  < 
Prisons,  who  has  his  headquarters  in  Freetown,  and  the  Depul 
Director  of  Prisons,  who  has  his  headquarters  in  Kenema.  They  a: 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  three  superior  officers,  five  junior  service  office 
and  289  subordinate  ranks,  including  disciplinary  and  industrial  sta 
In  addition  there  are  one  assistant  storekeeper,  two  school  teacheij 
an  Agent  to  Discharged  Prisoners,  and  13  clerical  assistants. 


11 

3 

29 

3 
11 
68 

4 


129 
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Prison  establishments  consist  of  a  Central  Prison  and  minimum 
ecurity  camp  in  Freetown  ;  a  first  offender  camp  at  Masanki  ;  three 

™’  and  mne  local  prisons.  Prior  to  the  1st  September 
954,  the  local  prisons  were  manned  by  the  Court  Messenger  Force 
rath,  in  some  cases,  one  prison  officer  to  assist  the  District  Commis- 
lorler  *n  administration  and  maintaining  records.  Since  the  abolition 

f  the  Court  Messenger  Force  the  Prison  Department  alone  has  manned 
hese  local  prisons. 

The  Government  has  leased  land  for  the  construction  of  a  Central 
nson  in  the  Protectorate.  The  site  consists  of  swamp  land  and  hill 
rea  totalling  some  557  acres,  and  is  considered  very  suitable  for  rice 
ultivation.  The  proposed  venture  in  rice  cultivation  will  be  a  great 
eal  towards  making  the  Prison  Department  self-supporting  in  the 
taple  diet  of  the  people.  Owing  to  heavy  commitments  elsewhere 
owever,  work  on  this  project  had  to  be  suspended  in  1955,  but  it  was 
oped  that  in  1956  a  start  could  be  made.  The  department  proposes  to 
irry  out  its  own  constructional  work. 

The  unrest  both  in  the  Colony  and  the  Protectorate  during  the  vear 
as  reflected  in  the  number  of  arrests.  In  February,  following  rioting 
ad  looting  m  Freetown,  188  arrests  were  made  and  47  persons  com 
icted.  A  period  of  calm  followed,  but  in  December  demonstrations 

l  the  Protectorate  followed  by  rioting,  looting  and  arson  resulted  in 
16  arrests. 

The  discipline  of  prisoners  continues  to  improve,  and  they  are 
)-operatmg  with  the  staff.  y 


During  the  year  53  subordinate  officers  passed  through  the  Warders’ 
raining  School  and  18  were  still  training  when,  owing  to  the  dis¬ 
tances  in  the  Protectorate,  the  School  had  to  be  closed  The  In- 
ructor  of  Industries  and  the  Assistant  Instructor  of  Industries 
tended  training  courses  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  larger  prisons  now  have  a  schoolmaster  as  a  regular  member  of 
■e  staff  and  smaller  formations  obtain  the  part-time  services  of  a  local 

m1-'  4 1  visiting  scheme  has  continued  and  the  services  of  the 
lofhcial  visitors  have  been  much  appreciated.  The  earning  scheme  has 
en  leorgamsed  and  its  progress  watched  ;  it  will  however  take  a 
tie  time  before  real  value  can  be  expected  from  it. 

There  is  no  Borstal’  ’  system  but  every  effort  is  made  to  segregate 
e  age  group  affected.  The  number  of  youths  between  the  ages  of  17 
d  21  years  admitted  during  the  year  was  16  of  whom  about  10  would 
•ve  been  suitable  for  “Borstal”  training. 

The  approved  school  for  boys  under  17  years  of  age  is  not  a  res- 
nsibility  of  the  Prison  Service,  but  is  administered  by  the  Social 
welopment  Department  (see  page  63). 

The  Prison  Department  has  on  its  establishment  an  Agent  to 
scharged  Prisoners.  The  title  is  slightly  misleading,  for  this  officer 
t  only  looks  after  the  interests  of  ex-prisoners  but  is  instrumental 
collecting  a  large  number  of  fines,  arranging  bail,  and  contacting 
"  lamilles  Of  offenders.  In  conjunction  with  the  Labour  Department, 
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the  Social  Welfare  Department  and  local  employers  he  does  a  greal 
deal  in  finding  work  for  discharged  prisoners. 

The  Voluntary  Prisoners  After-Care  Association,  which  was  begui 
three  years  ago,  now  receives  small  monetary  grants  from  the  Govern 
ment,  through  the  Director  of  Prisons,  to  enable  it  to  give  hnancia 
assistance  to  discharged  prisoners,  lhese  grants  are  given  with  th< 
object  of  encouraging  the  good  work  the  Association  is  doing. 


Chapter  10  :  Public  Utilities 

ELECTRICITY 

All  public  electricity  supplies  in  Sierra  Leone  are  administered  b 
the  Government  Electricity  Department,  which  is  responsible  lor  th 
erection  of  new  supply  systems  and  the  operation,  maintenance  an 

extension  of  existing  systems.  .  T  ,  J 

The  Freetown  system  is  the  largest  in  Sierra  Leone  and  uml 
generated  during  1955  were  10,800,000  with  a  maximum  sustained  loa 
of  2,570  kw.  A  further  extension  to  the  diesel  peak  load  station  w^ 
completed  during  the  year  bringing  the  installed  capacity  up  t 
2,000  kw.  The  installed  capacity  of  the  steam  station  remains  ; 

3,000  kW.  ,  T  .  rr. 

The  electricity  undertakings  at  Bo,  Magburaka,  Lungi,  Kenem* 
Njala  and  Rokupr  operated  successfully  during  the  year  and  a  24-hoi 
supply  is  now  available  in  each  of  these  areas. 

A  new  supply  system  was  erected  at  Bonthe  during  1955  and  w; 

put  into  commission  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  June. 

New  high  tension  systems  at  3,300  volts  were  put  into  commissu 
at  Bo  and  Magburaka  and  work  continues  on  the  11,000  volt  overhe; 

feeder  at  Bo.  .  „  J 

The  total  generating  capacity  in  the  provincial  stations  at  Deceij 

ber  31st  was  1,140  kw  and  units  generated  were  1,050,000. 

An  additional  650  kw  of  generating  plant  is  on  order  for  mstallatr 
in  existing  provincial  stations  and  some  equipment  for  the  new  systei 

at  Port  Loko  arrived  in  December. 

Voltages  are  standardised  throughout  these  systems  and  are 

follows  :  , 

Low  tension — 400  volts  three-phase,  230  volts  single-phase. 

High  tension— 3,300  volts  and  11,000  volts  three-phase. 

All  supplies  are  at  50  cycles. 

In  Freetown  the  domestic  tariff  is  lOd.  to  lfd.  per  unit  according 
quantity  used,  and  power  2Jd.  per  unit  plus  fixed  charge  per  K.V, 
There  are  also  rates  for  general  commercial  use  and  bulk  suppli 
Special  contract  rates  can  be  arranged. 

Tariffs  outside  Freetown  are  on  the  same  basis  but  rates  are  high 
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WATER  SUPPLIES 

’rogress  continued  on  the  investigation,  design  and  installation  of 
rater  supplies  m  towns  in  the  Provinces.  A  further  two  schemes, 

lakmg  10  in  all,  were  finished,  and  the  investigations  for  two  more 
rere  completed. 

Laying  of  the  pumping  and  distribution  mains  for  the  Bo  Water 
upply  continued. 

Just  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  was  spent  on  the  Freetown 
Vater  Supply  Scheme  which  is  being  undertaken  by  contract. 


Chapter  11  :  Communications 

SHIPPING 

reetown  and  Major  Shipping  Lines 

Freetown,  the  capital  and  major  port,  has  anchorage  room  for 
10  ships  of  unrestricted  draft  and  berths  for  three  ships  alongside  the 
;w  Queen  Elizabeth  II  Quay,  1,250  feet  long  with  a  depth  of  32  feet 
water  at  Mean  Low  Water  Ordinary  Spring.  Ships  also  berth  along- 
le  Kissy  Oil  Jetty  for  oil  bunkers  or  to  discharge  various  types  of  fuel 
to  the  Oil  Storage  Company's  tanks.  Approximately  1,000  ships  a 
i-ar  call  at  Freetown. 

Lighters  are  available  for  loading  and  discharging  whilst  at  anchor 
W  all  export  chrome  ore  cargoes  are  loaded  from  lighters. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  marked  by  the  Fairway  Buoy  and 
pe  Sierra  Leone  Lighthouse,  and  a  Radio  D/F  Beacon  transmits  to 
t  shipping  from  the  signal  station  on  Aberdeen  Hill.  Cable  and 
ireless  Company  have  a  branch  at  Freetown. 

The  Railway  Department,  as  Port  Authority,  is  responsible  for  the 
.ministration  of  the  customs  area  of  the  Port  of  Freetown  embracing 
e  deep-water  quay,  lighter  berths,  transit  sheds  and  the  provision  and 
untenance  of  crane  facilities.  The  traffic  handled  over  the  wharves 
lounted  to  326,626  tons  compared  with  270,782  tons  in  1954.  Steve- 
ring  and  shore  handling  operations  formerly  carried  out  by  ships 
ents  and  landing  contractors  became  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
illway  Administration  as  from  the  1st  May  1954  when  the  newly 
■med  Port  Management  Branch  began  operations.  On  1st  October 
54  responsibility  for  lighterage  was  also  undertaken.  Operating 
penses  were  £205, 872  and  receipts  £310,347  for  the  first  full  year's 

The  main  shipping  lines  calling  at  Freetown  are  Elder  Dempster 
ies,  Limited,  Palm  Line,  Limited,  and  the  Holland  West  Africa 
ie,  which  between  them  provide  services  to  and  from  the  United 
ngdom,  the  Continent  and  ports  south  to  the  Belgian  Congo.  There 
m  average  of  30  ships  a  month  in  each  direction. 
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Swedish,  Danish  and  German  ships  to  the  agency  of  Messrs.  Hoi 
men’s,  Limited,  maintain  a  fairly  regular  service  of  about  eight  ships  ; 
month  to  and  from  Continental  and  Scandinavian  ports  as  well  a 

southwards  to  Angola. 


Other  Ports 


The  iron  ore  port  of  Pepel  is  12  miles  upriver  from  Freetowi 
Vessels  are  berthed  alongside  a  knuckle  and  the  ore  is  loaded  by  mear 

The  port  of  Sherbro  is  used  as  the  terminus  for  the  produce  of  tl 
south  and  south-eastern  districts  of  Sierra  Leone.  Produce  is  light ene 
down  to  ocean-going  vessels  which  anchor  at  Yangsai  Tree,  eig 

below  the  town  of  Sherbro.  . 

The  customs  station  at  the  port  of  Sulima,  which  lies  m  the  extr 
southern  corner  of  Sierra  Leone,  near  the  frontier  with  Liberia,  w 
closed  in  December  1955  because  of  the  decline  in  trade.  This  po 
consists  of  an  open  roadstead  and  the  loading  used  to  be  done  by  su 
boats.  Deep-water  launches  and  lorries  now  bring  the  produce  ol  t 

Sulima  area  (much  of  it  piassava)  to  Freetown.  . 

Tagrin  Point  Tetty  was  built  to  embark  and  disembark  air  passe 
gers  using  Lungi  Airport.  A  frequent  launch  ferry  service  betwe 
Government  Wharf  and  Tagrin  is  maintained  throughout  the  year. 


RIVER  TRANSPORT  , 

Recognised  launch  routes,  including  the  coastwise  route  from  Fr 
town  northwards  to  the  towns  on  the  Great  and  Little  Scanes  Rive 
and  southwards  to  Bonthe,  total  almost  500  miles.  Rock  bars  a 
rapids,  however,  restrict  the  use  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  countr 
rivers,  and  some  of  the  river  routes  included  above  are  navigable 
launches  only  during  about  three  months  m  the  year  when  the  riv 
are  in  flood.  Nevertheless,  a  considerable  amount  of  the  terntoi 
produce  is  still  transported  by  waterways  and  a  fair  number  ol  pass 
gers  continue  to  travel  in  launches  and  native  craft. 

Locally  built  and  privately  owned  launches  call  at  all  rivers 
villages  when  required.  Three  days  a  week  a  large  number  of  na 
sailing  craft,  known  as  Bullom  Boats,  transport  local  foodstuffs  « 
passengers  to  and  from  the  Bullom  Shore  across  Freetown  Harboui 


RAILWAY 

The  main  line  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Railway  runs  in  an  easterly  direcl 
from  Freetown  to  Pendembu,  a  distance  of  227 J  miles.  A  branch 
from  Bauya  Junction,  64 J  miles  from  Freetown,  runs  north-easi 
Makeni  in  the  Northern  Province,  a  distance  of  83f  miles.  The  railv 
which  is  of  2'  6'  gauge,  was  originally  constructed  as  a  developn 
railway  to  open  up  trade  in  the  hinterland.  It  follows  a  devious  co 
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throughout  its  length  and  this,  combined  with  heavy  gradients  and 
numerous  river  crossings,  is  responsible  for  its  exceptionally  high 
nperating  costs. 

Much  of  the  permanent  way  is  between  40  and  50  years  old  and  is 
in  need  of  renewal.  One  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  new  35  lb.  and 
10  lb.  plain  track  material  was  ordered  in  1951  and  approximately 
18  miles  of  track  had  been  relaid  by  the  end  of  1955. 

During  1955  the  railway  carried  95,403  tons  of  paying  traffic  com- 
Dared  with  109,591  tons  in  1954.  The  ton  mileage  of  goods  traffic  was 
14,438,662  compared  with  17,281,946  in  1954.  Goods  revenue  amounted 

£294,433,  compared  with  £348,548  in  1954. 

The  number  of  passenger  journeys  was  1,352,620  as  compared  with 
1,158,507  in  1954,  and  the  passenger  miles  were  40,177,364  compared 
wth  33,232,402  in  1954.  The  passenger  revenue  amounted  to  £238  883 
compared  with  £203,137  in  1954. 

Gross  receipts  were  £860,371,  an  increase  of  £185,415  over  the 
>revious  year.  Gross  expenditure,  including  expenditure  on  extra¬ 
ordinary  works,  was  £1,123,713  compared  with  £811,132  in  1954.  The 
)ercentage  of  working  expenditure  to  gross  receipts  was  130.61  as 
tgainst  132.44  in  1954. 

A  private  railway  owned  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Development  Com- 
>any,  Limited,  runs  from  Marampa  to  Pepel,  a  distance  of  57J  miles, 
t  is  of  3'  6"  gauge  and  carries  all  the  iron  ore  mined  by  the  Company" 
t  is  not  available  for  use  by  the  public. 

ROADS  AND  VEHICLES 

die  following  is  the  mileage  of  roads  maintained  in  Sierra  Leone  : 

Mileage 

By  Public  Works  Department  .  .  .1 ,446  earth 

113  sealed 

By  local  Government  bodies  .  .  .  1,296  earth 

By  private  companies  and  Forestry 

Department  .  .  .  .  .  180  earth 

All  government  roads  and  most  of  the  remainder  are  motorable 
hroughout  the  year,  though  occasionally  ferries  are  closed  for  a  few 
ays  at  a  time  because  of  abnormal  flooding  or  the  need  for  repairs. 

The  following  was  the  number  of  vehicles  licensed  in  Sierra  Leone 
i  1955  : 

Motor  lorries  and  buses  .  .  .  .  .2,126 

Motor  cars  . . 2*805 

Motor  cycles  .......  316 

Despite  a  decrease  in  the  passengers  carried  and  miles  operated, 
ue  to  the  February  strike,  the  revenue  from  the  bus  service  showed 
n  increase  and  the  trading  loss  was  reduced  from  £13,814  in  1954  to 
10,913. 

>  The  expected  advantages  of  the  new  modern  workshops  at  Kissy 
"°ad  Depot  materialised  and  the  administration  and  supervision 
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within  the  sections  reached  a  much  higher  standard.  Over  300  govern¬ 
ment  vehicles  were  maintained  by  the  department  s  workshops  during 

No  new  buses  were  put  into  service  during  the  year  but  two  Leylanc 
(Tiger)  under-floor-engined  chassis  ordered  in  1954  arrived  in  June 
and  the  single  deck  construction  designed  by  the  department  tc 
accommodate  47  passengers  started  immediately. 

Three  Albion  buses  and  one  chassis,  with  two  Leyland  double  deef, 
buses,  were  ordered  and  were  expected  early  in  1956.  Six  new  Standarc 
Vanguard  cars  (replacements)  were  received  in  July. 

Thirty  one  bodies,  including  re-builds,  were  built  at  the  body 
building  workshops  for  government  departments.  This  work  wa: 
additional  to  the  major  body  repairs  carried  out  on  12  buses  and  t 
considerable  amount  of  repair  and  renovation  of  other  vehicles. 


AIR 

The  only  international  airport  in  the  territory  is  Freetown  Airport 
which  is  at  Lungi  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Sierra  Leone  rive 
opposite  Freetown,  and  it  is  open  only  from  dawn  to  dusk  for  ai 
traffic  control  services.  Access  from  Freetown  is  by  launch  and  pm 
Meteorological  and  wireless  telegraphic  services  are  maintame 

continuously.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  J 

The  programme  of  reconstruction  of  the  runway  and  work  on  tn 

new  control  tower  continued  during  the  year. 

There  are  landing  strips  at  Hastings  and  Waterloo,  near  Freetowij 
and  at  Bo  in  the  Protectorate.  These  are  suitable  only  for  light  aircra:! 
and  no  facilities  are  provided. 

Scheduled  services  to  and  from  Freetown  Airport  in  1955  were  : 

West  African  Airways.  Accra/Freetown/Bathurst/Dakar — on(j 
weekly  in  each  direction,  January-Sept ember  ,  twice  weekbj 
October-December. 

These  flights  provided  connections  from  Dakar  to  Europe  t 
various  foreign  airlines. 

Air  France.  Regular  services  were  maintained  between  Conarki 
. — Freetown  Robertsfield  two  or  three  times  weekly  connectir, 
with  Europe. 

Hunting-Clan! Airw or k  Safari  Service.  The  two  airlines  operate 
alternately  once  a  fortnight  giving  a  weekly  service  between  tl 
United  Kingdom  and  Accra,  via  Freetown  and  Bathurst,  wil 
intermediate  nightstops  at  Bathurst  and  Tangier. 

Air  Charter  Limited.  Trooping  during  the  year  was  undertake 
by  this  Company,  using  York  aircraft  on  a  once-monthly  schedul 
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Details  of  aircraft  movements  and  of  passengers  and  freight  handled 
during  the  year  were  as  follows  : 


Aircraft  Movements 


Scheduled  Services  . 
Non-scheduled  Services 
Private  aircraft 

R.A.F.  and  military  aircraft 
Other  commercial  aircraft 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

950 

94 

14 

28 

53 

Total 

.  1,139 

Passengers  Handled 

Embarking 

Disembarking 

Transit  .... 

♦  *  • 

•  •  « 

.  3,507 

.  3,776 

.  3,436 

Total 

.  10,719 

Freight 

Loaded  .... 
Unloaded 

. 

14,347  kgs. 
45,182  „ 

Mail 

Loaded 

Unloaded 

•  •  • 

7,017  „ 

14,662  „ 

POSTAL  AND  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

SERVICES 

ar  mails  were  exchanged  four  times  weekly  with  the  United  Kingdom 
nd  twice  weekly  with  other  West  African  territories  ;  there  is  a 
sgular  fortnightly  mail  boat  service  to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom 
nd  the  British  West  African  territories.  Internal  road,  rail  and 
irrier  services  to  110  Post  Offices  and  agencies  were  satisfactorily 
laintamed.  One  new  Post  Office  and  10  new  agencies  were  opened 
uring  the  year.  All  classes  of  postal,  telegraph  and  telephone  business 
Mitinued  to  increase  and  the  balance  due  to  depositors  in  the  Post 
•mce  Savings  Bank  increased  by  £150, 000  to  £1,392,000  during  the 


decommunications 

There  was  a  steady  growth  in  the  telephone  service,  and  177  new 
lbscnbers  were  connected,  bringing  the  total  number  to  1,051  with 
n  extensions.  The  introduction  of  additional  speech  channels  on 
ie  trunk  routes  had  however  to  be  postponed  as  a  result  of  delay  in 
ie  delivery  of  equipment.  V.H.F.  radio-telephone  links  were  installed 
i^e,erii  Freetown>  Lungi,  and  Port  Loko  and  further  use  of  V.H.F. 
'}  lmks  is  planned  for  1956  ;  telegraph  facilities  are  available 
-tween  55  towns  and  villages. 
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The  Signals  Section  at  Lungi  Airport  continued  to  provide  full 
wireless  telegraph  and  telephone  facilities  for  aircraft  and  associated 
services.  A  new  locator  beacon  and  an  improved  serial  system  for  the 
M.F.  Beacon  were  brought  into  service. 


Chapter  12  :  Press,  Broadcasting,  Films  and 
Government  Information  Services 


PRESS 


The  following  newspapers  and  periodicals  were  published  in  1955  : 


Title 

Sierra  Leone  Daily  Mail 

Sierra  Leone  Daily  Guardian 

Evening  Dispatch 

Sierra  Leone  Observer 

The  African  Standard 

The  African  Vanguard 

The  Advance 
Weekly  Bulletin 

Ten-Daily  News 

The  African  Crescent  . 

The  Al-Bushra  . 

Seme  Lokoi 


Frequency  of 
Publication 
Daily 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Language  Address 

English  29  Rawdon  Street, 
Freetown 

,,  Oxford  Street, 

Freetown 

,,  Garrison  Street, 

Freetown 

,,  3  Hospital  Road, 

Bo 

,,  7  Trelawney  Street, 

Freetown 

„  5  Wellington  Street 

Freetown 

,,  Dambara  Road,  Bo 

,,  Public  Relations 

Dept.,  Freetown 

,,  17  Charlotte  Street 

Freetown 

,,  Bo, 

„  5  Goree  Street, 

Freetown 

Mende  Protectorate 

Literature  Bureau, 
Bo 


BROADCASTING 


The  construction  and  equipment  of  the  new  transmitting  station  of  tl 
Sierra  Leone  Broadcasting  Service  at  Hill  Station  and  the  remodellir 
of  the  existing  studios  at  New  England,  Freetown,  were  completed 
the  middle  of  the  year. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Millar,  Director  of  Broadcasting,  Gold  Coast,  paid  a  sho 
visit  to  Freetown  in  January  to  advise  on  broadcasting  organisatio 
Mr.  R.  E.  Gregson,  Assistant  Head  of  Overseas  Talks,  B.B.C.  al 


visited  Freetown,  in  May. 

The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Freetown  Rediffusion  System  w 
3,740  and  the  number  of  licences  issued  to  holders  of  wireless  receivii 
sets  was  1,704. 
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The  new  Sierra  Leone  Broadcasting  Station  in  Freetown  was 
successfully  inaugurated  on  the  27th  October  1955,  and  transmits 
daily  from  17.50  to  2200  hours  on  a  frequency  of  3316  kcs  in  the  90 
metre  band.  Local  programmes  and  news,  the  General  Overseas  Service 
of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  and  other  West  African 
programmes  are  regularly  broadcast. 

The  wired  Rediffusion  Service,  which  is  limited  to  Freetown,  was 
sabotaged  in  the  riots  in  February.  The  Service  was  however  partially 
restored  on  the  13th  February,  and  thereafter  the  public  was  kept 
fully  informed  of  the  situation. 


FILMS 

Regular  supplies  of  35  and  16  mm.  films  were  received  through  the 
Central  Office  of  Information,  free  of  charge.  The  35  mm.  films  were 
circulated  among  the  three  commercial  cinemas  in  Freetown  and  Bo 
and  the  two  non-commercial  cinemas  at  the  mining  centres  of  Marampa 
and  Tengema.  The  16  mm.  films  were  added  to  the  Public  Relations 
Department  film  library  and  made  available  to  the  British  Council, 
missions,  educational  institutions  and  youth  organisations. 

Film  shows  were  given  in  the  Colony  area  and  in  each  district  of 
the  Provinces  by  the  mobile  van  or  the  cinema  units.  Instructional 
film  shows  were  given  on  behalf  of  Government  departments  and  other 
institutions. 

Films  are  required  to  be  submitted  to  censorship  before  exhibition. 

,  r  ..... 

■ 

INFORMATION  SERVICES 

The  responsibility  of  the  Public  Relations  Office  is  to  ensure  the 
widest  possible  dissemination  of  information  about  the  policies  and 
activities  of  the  Government  and  its  many  departments  in  order  to 
create  public  understanding  and  co-operation. 

The  Weekly  Bulletin  which  has  a  circulation  of  5,500  per  issue, 
plays  a  vital  part  in  disseminating  information  in  the  Provinces  about 
the  Government’s  activities  and  other  important  news. 

The  scheme  for  the  expansion  of  information  services  in  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  and  the  enlargement  of  the  headquarters  organisation  has  been 
approved  by  the  Governor-in-Council,  and  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Information  Offices  at  the  three  Provincial  centres  of  Bo  in 
the  South-Western  Province,  Kenema  in  the  South-Eastern  Province, 
and  Makeni  in  the  Northern  Province  each  of  which  will  be  staffed  by 
an  Information  Assistant  and  a  small  staff.  To  this  end  four  Informa- 
ion  Assistants  and  cinema-operator-drivers  were  recruited  towards 
me  end  of  the  year. 

Regular  supplies  of  reading  material  including  newspapers,  periodi¬ 
cals,  magazines,  photo-posters,  maps  and  other  visual  material  were 
,ent  to  schools,  native  administrations,  paramount  chiefs,  community 
centres,  district  councils  and  libraries,  and  were  much  appreciated. 
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All  the  important  official  and  non-official  functions  were  photo¬ 
graphed.  Copies  of  photographs  were  supplied  to  local  and  overseas 
publications,  and  also  displayed  at  centres  in  Freetown.  Suitable 
photographs  depicting  Sierra  Leone,  its  people,  industries,  social  and 
welfare  services  were  supplied  for  display  at  the  new  galleries  of  the 
Imperial  Institute,  London. 

The  newly  furnished  Reading  Room  was  formally  opened  in  July 
and  filled  a  long-felt  need. 


Chapter  13  :  Local  Forces 

The  principal  military  force  in  Sierra  Leone  is  the  1st  Battalion  of 
the  Sierra  Leone  Regiment,  Royal  West  African  Frontier  Force.  The 
Sierra  Leone  Signal  Squadron  and  a  unit  of  the  West  African  Army 
Service  Corps  are  also  stationed  in  the  territory. 

The  Sierra  Leone  Regiment  traces  its  history  back  to  the  Siern 
Leone  Frontier  Police  raised  in  1890  for  service  in  the  Colony  and  mor( 
particularly  in  the  adjacent  territories  of  what  was  later  to  become  th< 
Protectorate.  The  force  was  recruited  from  the  local  African  tribe: 
and  included  a  number  of  transfers  from  the  civil  police.  Its  strength 
including  officers,  was  288.  At  that  time  it  was  employed  in  the  protec 
tion  of  the  Colony’s  interests  in  the  adjacent  territories  before  th<, 
formal  establishment  of  the  Protectorate  in  1896. 

In  1898  the  “Frontiers,”  together  with  other  forces,  were  engaged 
in  quelling  the  widespread  rising  in  protest  against  the  imposition  o 
the  hut  tax  in  the  newly  constituted  Protectorate.  Later,  column 
marched  through  the  Protectorate  to  show  the  flag  and  assist  in  thj 
pacification  of  troubled  areas. 

A  detachment  of  the  “Frontiers”  took  part  in  the  Ashanti  Campaig] 
of  1900-01  in  the  Gold  Coast.  They  were  employed  as  scouts  and  wer 
highly  regarded  as  the  only  members  of  the  force  trained  in  bus. 
warfare.  ' 

1902  marked  the  creation  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Battalion  of  the  Wesi 
African  Frontier  Force.  All  officers  received  military  rank  and  th 
battalion  had  an  establishment  of  600  rank  and  file. 

In  1903  the  Battalion  was  reorganised  on  a  basis  of  five  companies 
each  of  98  rank  and  file. 

In  1905  the  Battalion  took  part  in  operations  against  raiding  Kiss: 
who  came  chiefly  from  French  and  Liberian  territory. 

In  1906  the  Moa  Barracks  were  built  at  Daru  and  remained  th 
headquarters  of  the  Battalion  until  1928. 

During  the  first  World  War  two  companies  of  the  Battalion  sa 
service  in  Togoland  and  later  in  the  Cameroons  where  they  took  par 
in  the  capture  of  Duala.  The  remainder  of  the  Battalion  also  went  J 
the  Cameroons.  After  the  campaign  the  Battalion  returned  to  Daru. 
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In  1928  the  W.A.F.F.  received  the  honour  of  becoming  a  “ Royal’ * 
Horce.  In  that  year  the  Battalion  moved  to  Freetown  to  relieve  the 
Vest  African  Regiment  which  was  disbanded. 

In  1940  a  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Regiment  was  formed, 
rhis  Battalion  remained  in  Sierra  Leone  during  the  war.  The  1st 
Battalion  was  included  in  the  6th  West  African  Infantry  Brigade  with 
Battalions  from  Gambia  and  Nigeria.  This  Brigade  was  trained  in 
Nigeria  with  the  81st  West  African  Infantry  Division  and  went  with 
hat  formation  to  India  in  1943.  The  Battalion  saw  active  service  in 
he  Second  and  Third  Arakan  campaigns  of  1944-45.  It  took  part  in 
he  operations  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Myohaung  in  January  1945, 
vhere  the  81st  (West  African)  Division  linked  up  with  the  82nd  (West 
African)  Division. 

After  the  war  the  2nd  Battalion  was  disbanded  and  the  1st  Battalion 
eturned  to  Freetown.  The  Regiment’s  Training  Centre  is  still  based 
,t  the  old  headquarters  at  Daru. 

The  1st  Battalion  is  employed  now  chiefly  in  internal  security 
luties  and  on  ceremonial  parades.  It  is  well  up  to  strength  and  in  the 
appy  position  of  being  able  to  select  its  recruits  since  there  are  so 
nany  volunteers  for  service. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Sierra  Leone  Naval  Volunteer  Force 
onsisted  of  four  officers  and  over  seventy  ratings.  With  the  acquisition 
f  several  craft,  useful  sea  experience  was  gained  during  the  year.  The 
'orce  was  represented  by  an  officer  and  a  rating  at  the  review  of  the 

CN.V.R.  in  London. 
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Chapter  1  :  Geography  and  Climate 

The  territory  comprising  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Sierra  Leon 
has  an  area  of  some  27,925  square  miles  (about  the  size  of  Ireland 
roughly  circular  in  shape,  lying  between  6°  55  and  10  of  North  lat 
tude  and  10°  16"  and  13°  18"  of  West  longitude.  It  has  a  sea-coas 
210  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  French  Guinea  Border  to  th 
border  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia.  Inland  it  has  common  frontiers  wit 
only  these  two  territories. 

The  Colony,  i.e.  the  territory  acquired  by  the  Crown  by  treaty  < 
cession  or  otherwise,  consists  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Peninsula  (includin 
Freetown),  Sherbro  Island  and  various  other  islands  and  small  islets. 

The  peninsula  is  about  25  miles  in  length,  and  from  10  to  12  mill 
in  breadth  at  its  widest  part.  It  is  formed  of  a  range  of  igneous  morn 
tains  running  parallel  to  the  sea,  the  summits  of  the  highest  of  whic 
rise  in  conical  form  to  a  height  of  2,000  to  3,000  feet.  The  mountain 
composed  principally  of  norite,  are  thickly  wooded,  and  are  intei 
sected  by  ravines  and  small  valleys.  Freetown  lies  at  the  northern  er 
of  this  peninsula,  at  the  foot  of  steep  hills,  about  four  miles  up  tl 
Sierra  Leone  river.  It  possesses  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbours 
West  Africa  and,  being  one  of  the  few  points  on  the  coast  of  Afrl 
where  there  is  high  land  near  the  sea,  is  a  place  of  considerable  intern 
and  beauty.  The  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  sea-coast,  h 
a  number  of  agreeable  beaches  and  coves. 

The  Protectorate,  an  area  of  about  27,656  square  miles,  varij 
considerably  in  different  localities.  The  coastal  strip  is  flat  and  lo 
lying,  and  the  river  estuaries,  below  high-tide  mark,  are  bounded  1 
extensive  mangrove  swamps.  The  western  and  southern  part  of  t 
Protectorate  consists  of  rolling  wooded  country  broken  in  places 
ranges  of  hills,  rising  to  1,000  feet  or  more.  The  ground  rises  to  t 
north  and  east  to  form  an  upland  plateau  having  a  general  elevation 
about  1,500  feet.  The  Sula  and  Kangari  hills  rise  to  nearly  3,000  f< 
and,  to  the  east,  near  the  French  Guinea  frontier,  Bintimane  peak  a' 
the  summits  of  the  Tingi  range  rise  to  above  6,000  feet.  Unlike  ma 
regions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  country  is  well  watered  b}| 
network  of  rivers  and  streams,  the  general  direction  of  flow  of  which 
from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west  and  into  the  Atlantic  Oce; 
The  principal  rivers  are  navigable  by  small  craft  for  various  distanc 
and  provide  useful  water-ways,  especially  during  the  rainy  season 
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Climate 

.^e  c^ma^e  Sierra  Leone  is  of  the  equatorial  type,  with  two 
mam  phases,  a  dry  season  from  mid-November  to  mid- April  and  a 
wet  season  from  mid-April  to  mid-November.  At  the  onset  and  cessa- 
tion  of  the  wet  season  violent  thunderstorms  occur,  sometimes  accom- 
pamed  by  squalls  (commonly  but  erroneously  known  as  tornadoes) 
which  can  reach  a  maximum  velocity  of  40-45  m.p.h.  A  dry  north¬ 
easterly  wind  (the  “harmattan”)  may  blow  at  intervals  during  Decem- 
ber  January  and  February  and  at  this  time  visibility  is  restricted  by 
dus/  whl,ch  the  wind  usually  carries  with  it  from  the  Sahara. 
Visibility  after  the  first  few  storms  in  the  rainy  season  is,  however 
good,  and  frequently  the  mountains  of  French  Guinea  may  be  seen 
from  the  hills  above  Freetown,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles. 

Geographically  speaking,  the  country  can  be  divided  into  three 
climatic  belts,  running  roughly  parallel  with  the  coast,  north-west  to 
south-east  (a)  from  the  coast  to  50  miles  inland  ;  (b)  50  to  120  miles 
inland  and  (c).  120  miles  inland  to  the  eastern  frontier.  Mean  rainfall 
m  these  belts  is  of  the  order  for  (a)  of  130  inches  or  more,  the  highest 
tog-term  mean  on  record  being  212  inches-although  a  rain  guage 

!oo^oFrelOWn  hlliS  has  recorded  319  inches  in  a  year  ;  for  (b)  of 
100-130  inches  ;  and  for  (c)  of  75-100  inches.  In  belt  (a)  60-70  per  cent 
of  the  annual  rainfall  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  period  from  July  to 

September  ;  m  (b)  50-60  per  cent  and  in  (c)  45-50  per  cent  during  the 
same  period.  b 

Temperatures  and  relative  humidity  show  greater  variation  inland 
than  m  tocoastal  area.  The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  on  the 
coast  is  10  Fahrenheit  and  the  range  of  relative  humidity  is  12  per 
cent  while  inland  the  mean  daily  ranges  of  temperature  may  vary 
Irom  15  to  20  Fahrenheit  and  of  humidity  from  25  to  30  per  cent  ' 


Mean  Temperature  and  Rainfall  for  Selected  Stations  in  1955 


Station 

Height  above 
Mean  Sea  Level 
feet 

Annual  Mean  Temperature 
Max.  Min. 

Deg.  F. 

Rainfall 

Inches 

Freetown 

Fungi 

Kabala 

Bo 

Bonthe 

Baru  . 

37 

82 

1,522 

302 

10 

624 

84.4  75.6 

86.0  73.8 

86.0  67.4 

87.3  70.7 

85.8  74.5 

86.7  69.6 

136.0 

140.7 

107.3 

126.3 

148.7 

113.4 

Chapter  2  :  History 

Ihe  first  written  records  of  Sierra  Leone  are  those  of  the  Portuguese 
/0yagers  of  discovery  in  the  15th  century.  Pedro  da  Cintra  gave  it  its 
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name  about  the  year  1460  and  in  the  succeeding  decades  the  Portu¬ 
guese  built,  but  after  a  few  years  abandoned,  a  fortress  on  the  shore  of 
the  Sierra  Leone  River.  Adventurers  from  other  countries  soon  followed, 
not  as  colonisers  but  as  pirates  and  slave-traders.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
who  came  on  a  slave-raiding  expedition  m  1562  was  probably  the  first 
Englishman  to  land  here.  Drake  called  in  during  his  voyage  round  the 
world.  A  few  relics  of  these  early  voyages  still  survive  the  name 
“Pirate’s  Bav  ”  the  stone  buried  in  Freetown  bearing  the  names  ot 
the  Dutch  Admirals  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Meppel  who  took  in  water  at 
the  stream  there  in  1664,  and  the  ruins  of  the  fort  on  Bunce  Island  with 
its  slave-barracoons  and  churchyard.  There  were  also  barracoons  on 
the  neighbouring  Tasso  and  Gambia  Islands  and  indeed  all  along  the 
coast  from  the  Rio  Pongas  down  to  the  Sherbro  and  to  Sulima 

The  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  was  founded  as  an  attempt  to  atone  for 
the  horrors  of  this  slave  trade.  Granville  Sharp,  a  friend  of  \\  llberforce 
and  a  leader  in  the  movement  to  abolish  slavery,  designed  it  as  a  home 
for  slaves  freed  and  destitute  in  England.  In  1787  he  sent  out  the  first 
settlers  to  what  he  called  "The  Province  of  Freedom,  where  they  were 
granted  a  strip  of  land  on  the  north  shore  of  the  peninsula  by  the 
Temne  King  Naimbanna  and  there  founded  Freetown  In  1789  the 
settlers  quarrelled  with  the  neighbouring  King  Jimmy,  who  destroyed 
the  town  and  drove  them  away.  But  m  1790  the  enterprise  was  taken 
on  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  of  which  Sharp  was  a  director,  more 
settlers  were  sent  out,  and  in  1792  Lieutenant  John  Clarkson,  the  first 
Governor,  brought  oC-er  300  who  had  been  freed  after  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  and  then  uncomfortably  settled  in  Kova  Scotia. 
They  were  joined  in  1800  by  a  group  of  Maroons,  former  slaves,  sent 

from  Jamaica  after  an  insurrection.  , 

The  land  did  not  prove  as  fertile  as  it  had  been  described  ,  the 

settlement  was  attacked  at  intervals  by  neighbouring  tribes  (aided 
sometimes  by  discontented  settlers)  ;  and  m  1794  it  was  sacked  by  a 

Afte/the  last  Temne  raid  in  1803  the  invasions  ceased.  The  Sierra 
Leone  Company  was  given  a  Royal  Charter  in  1799,  and  Freetown, 
already  laid  out  with  its  regular  street-plan,  was  given  a  corporation 
with  mayor  and  aldermen.  But  the  Company  was  unable  to  meet  the 
heavy  burdens  of  defence  and  settlement,  and  m  1808  Sierra  Leone  was 
transferred  to  the  Crown.  In  1807  Parliament  had  passed  an  Act 
making  the  slave  trade  illegal  ;  the  new  Colony  was  to  be  a  base 
from  which  that  Act  could  be  enforced.  A  naval  squadron  was  stationed 
on  the  coast  to  intercept  slave  ships,  and  a  Court  of  Vice-Admiralty 
set  up  in  Freetown  to  try  slave  traders.  When  other  nations  agreed  to 
prohibit  slaving  it  was  supplemented,  in  1819,  by  a  Court  of  Mixed 
Commission  where  British  and  foreign  judges  heard  slave  cases  jointly. 

The  first  slave  ship  was  condemned,  and  its  cargo  freed,  m  loUo. 
From  then  on,  hundreds,  and  in  some  years  thousands,  of  slaves  were 
freed  every  year,  most  of  them  remaining  in  Sierra  Leone.  The  whole 
of  the  peninsula  was  ceded  by  the  Temne  chiefs  and  most  of  the' 
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iberated  were  settled  in  villages  round  it.  As  the  Colony  could  raise 
ittle  revenue  a  parliamentary  grant,  administered  by  the  British 
rreasury  through  a  special  Liberated  African  Department,  provided 
or  the  villagers  and  for  churches  and  schools  in  the  villages’ 

These  Liberated  Africans,  or  “Creoles”  as  they  came  to  be  called, 
:ame  from  all  parts  of  Africa.  Cut  off  from  their  homes,  they  tended  to 
idopt  the  original  settlers’  style  of  living  ;  cut  off  from  their  traditions 
hey  proved  a  fruitful  field  for  missionaries.  From  1804  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  and  from  1810  the  Methodists,  had  missions  here  ; 
rom  the  first  there  had  been  Methodist  congregations  among  the  Nova 
kotians,  with  their  own  preachers  and  chapels.  Education  was  left  to 
he  churches,  the  Liberated  African  Department  providing  only  school 
mildings  in  the  villages.  In  1845,  when  the  Department  was  greatly 
educed,  they  were  all  handed  over  to  the  missions.  The  C.M.S.  had 
.lready  started  an  institution  for  training  for  the  ministry  at  Fourah 
Say  m  1827.  By  1861  they  had  trained  enough  clergy  to  allow  the 
fission  to  withdraw  from  the  Colony  and  to  provide  the  villages  with 
African  pastors  under  the  direction  of  a  European  bishop.  In  1876 
he  institution  was  affiiliated  to  Durham  University  as  Fourah  Bay 
College.  Only  in  this  century  has  the  government,  working  through  the 
Education  Department,  taken  an  active  part  in  establishing  new 
chools  and  given  grants  to  existing  ones. 

Though  the  Liberated  African  Department  was  reduced  in  1845, 
le  slave  trade  still  continued  and  was  not  extirpated  until  the  1860’s! 
'he  Court  of  Mixed  Commission  was  finally  abolished  in  1870.  The 
opulation,  increasing  steadily  with  every  capture,  by  the  middle  of 
he  century  exceeded  40,000,  about  16,000  of  whom  lived  in  Freetown, 
legitimate  trade  with  the  interior  succeeded  the  slave  trade.  The  timber 
rade,  started  about  1815,  flourished  until  the  fine  forest  timber  in 
nd  near  the  Colony  was  all  cut  down  ;  after  1840  groundnuts,  and 
iter  palm  oil  and  kernels,  were  exported.  Many  of  the  liberated 
incans  set  up  as  traders  on  a  large  scale.  Not  until  the  1860’s  was 
aere  serious  competition  from  European  firms,  and  only  in  this 
entury  from  Syrians.  Freetown  became  the  centre  for  the  trading 
ictories  gradually  established  in  the  Sherbro,  the  Rokel,  and  the 
carcies  rivers.  Thus  the  Colony’s  interests  began  to  extend  beyond 
ae  peninsula. 

The  Isles  de  Los  were  taken  over  in  1816  ;  the  Banana  Islands  were 
iased  from  the  Caulker  family  in  1820.  In  1825  Governor  Turner 
lade  a  treaty  of  cession  with  all  the  Sherbro  chiefs,  but  it  was  dis- 
ilowed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  general,  British  colonial  policy 
>r  the  greater  part  of  the  19th  Century  disapproved  of  any  expansion 

the  existing  colonies.  Succeeding  Governors  did,  however,  make 
eaties  of  friendship  with  neighbouring  chiefs,  usually  with  a  clause 
rohibiting  the  slave  trade.  In  1845,  Bai  Sherbro  ceded  a  nominal 
ivereignty  over  the  coast  line  of  the  Bullom  shore,  north  to  the 
carcies.  By  1861  trade  in  the  Sherbro  country  was  important  enough 
>r  the  Secretary  of  State  to  allow  Governor  Hill  to  take  over  Sherbro 
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Island  and  a  strip  of  the  mainland  as  a  part  of  the  Colony.  Hill  also 
annexed  the  Koya  country  where  tribal  wars  were  threatening  Water¬ 
loo  and  the  Colony’s  eastern  boundary.  Part  of  Koya  was  restored  in 

1872  bv  Governor  Kennedy.  r  .  n  , 

The  boundaries  of  these  accessions  and  spheres  of  influence  were  at 

first  only  roughly  defined.  The  great  expansion  of  the  French  Empire 
to  the  north  and  Liberian  claims  to  the  south  made  accurate  definition 
necessary.  After  several  fruitless  commissions  the  Liberian  frontier 
was  settled  in  1885,  and  rectified  again  in  1911.  The  French  frontier 
was  defined  in  1895.  A  Protectorate  was  proclaimed  over  the  British 
sphere  of  influence  encircled  by  French  territory  in  1896,,udicially  and 
administratively  separate  from  the  Colony.  It  preserved  its  tribal 
framework  and  was  governed  by  District  Commissioners,  assiste  y 
bv  the  Frontier  Police  Force  (and  later  the  Court  Messenger  Force)  a 
semi-military  body  raised  in  1890.  The  Proclamation  was  receive 
without  incident,  but  the  chiefs  did  not  understand  all  that  it  implied. 
In  1898,  following  the  first  attempt  to  collect  house  tax,  many  chiefs 
in  the  Protectorate  came  out  in  revolt  and  attacked  the  English- 

speaking  people,  both  black  and  white,  and  about  1 ^hf  results ns 
together  with  some  American  missionaries  were  killed.  The  resulting 

military  operations  to  suppress  this  disorder  were  brought  to  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion  early  in  1899.  •  •  , 

Poor  communications  in  the  hinterland  were  the  principal  obstacle 

to  the  country’s  economic  and  social  development.  At  the  turn  of  t  e 
century  the  first  section  of  the  Sierra  Leone  railway  was  opened,  but 
communication  with  most  areas  continued  to  be  by  creek  and  navig¬ 
able  rivers  or  by  rough  bush-paths  and  head  porterage.  The  Iasi 
section  of  the  railway  was  completed  just  before  the  1914-18  war.  T  ( 
railway  facilitated  the  export  of  palm  products,  and  later  as  a  resu 
of  an  economic  survey  in  the  late  twenties,  of  certain  minerals,  on  whicl 
commodities  the  prosperity  of  the  territory  is  founded.  Road  co 
munications  outside  Freetown  did  not  really  exist  until  1917-18,  ant 
it  was  not  until  1928  that  the  building  of  Protectorate  trunk  roads  wa 
seriously  taken  in  hand.  It  was  only  in  1940  that  the  road  systems  o 
the  Protectorate  and  of  the  Colony  were  linked. 

In  these  circumstances  economic  development  has  necessarily  beei 
slow,  but  an  idea  of  the  progress  may  be  gained  from  the  increase  n 
the  territory’s  revenue  from  £300,000  in  1906  to  more  than  £7|  milhoi 

in  1955. 


Chapter  3  :  Administration 

CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  constitution  of  Sierra  Leone,  as  in  force  in  1955,  is  to  be  found  1 

the  following  constitutional  instruments  :  T  T  * j.  1 

(i)  Letters  Patent  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Unite! 
V  Kingdom  dated  7th  April  1951,  and  13th  April  1953,  whic 
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constitutes  the  office  of  Governor  and  the  Executive  Council 
and  provide  for  the  appointment  of  Judges  and  other  officers 
the  grant  of  pardons  and  the  disposal  of  Crown  lands. 

(ii)  The  Sierra  Leone  Protectorate  Order  in  Council,  dated  9th 
April  1951,  as  amended  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Protectorate 
(Amendment)  Order  in  Council  dated  1st  April  1953,  which 
defines  the  limits  of  the  Protectorate,  invests  the  Governor 
of  the  Colony  with  the  power  of  Governor  of  the  Protectorate, 
and  provides  that  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Colony  shall 
also  be  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Protectorate. 

(iii)  Instructions  passed  under  the  Royal  Sign  Manual  and  Signet 
dated  9th  April  1951,  and  the  Additional  Instructions  dated 
8th  April  1953,  relating  to  the  membership,  constitution,  and 
procedure  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  responsibilities  of 
Ministers,  legislation,  the  disposition  of  Crown  lands,  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  the  grant  of  pardons  in  capital  cases. 

(iv)  The  Sierra  Leone  (Legislative  Council)  Order  in  Council  dated 
9th  April  1951  as  amended  by  the  Sierra  Leone  (Legislative 
Council)  (Amendment)  Order  in  Council  dated  1st  April  1953, 
which  provides  for  the  constitution,  powers  and  privileges  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  the  qualifications  for  elected  and 
nominated  members,  the  precedence  of  members,  and  the 
legislative  power  and  procedure  of  the  Council. 

1  he  Executive  Council  consists  of  the  Governor  as  President,  four 
x  members  who  are  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Chief  Com- 

nissioner  of  the  Protectorate,  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Financial 
Secretary,  and  not  less  than  four  Ministers,  who  must  be  elected 
nembers  of  the  Legislative  Council,  selected  and  appointed  by  the 
Governor  by  instrument  under  the  Public  Seal  for  a  term  of  not  more 
han  five  years. 

The  Legislative  Council  during  1955  consisted  of  : 

(i)  The  Governor  as  President  ; 

(ii)  A  Vice-President  ; 

(iii)  Seven  ex  officio  members  (the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Protectorate,  the  Attorney-General,  the 
Financial  Secretary,  the  Director  of  Medical  Services,  the 
Director  of  Education  and  the  Director  of  Agriculture)  ; 

(iv)  Seven  persons  elected  to  represent  the  seven  districts  of  the 
Colony  ; 

(v)  Twelve  persons  elected  by  the  District  Councils  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  ; 

(vi)  Two  persons  elected  by  the  unofficial  members  of  the  Protec¬ 
torate  Assembly,  one  being  an  African  member  nominated  to 
the  Assembly  by  the  Governor,  the  other  being  an  unofficial 
member  of  the  Assembly  representing  a  District  thereon  ;  and 

(vii)  Two  nominated  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor  by 
instrument  under  the  Public  Seal. 
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Power  was  vested  in  the  Governor  to  appoint  persons  to  be  extra¬ 
ordinary  members  (without  voting  rights),  and  to  make  temporary 
appointments  to  fill  vacancies  among  the  ex  officio  or  nominated 
members.  Decisions  in  the  Legislative  Council  were  reached  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  the  Governor  having  neither  an  original  nor  a 
casting  vote,  and  if  upon  any  question  before  the  Council  the  votes 
were  equally  divided  the  motion  was  declared  lost.  No  business  except 
that  of  adjournment  might  be  transacted  if  objection  was  taken  by 
any  members  present  that  there  were  less  than  10  members  present 
besides  the  President,  Vice-President  or  other  presiding  member. 

Certain  powers  are  reserved  to  the  Governor  to  declare  that  ordi¬ 
nances  and  motions  not  passed  by  the  legislature  shall  have  effect  if 
he  considers  it  expedient  in  the  interests  of  public  order,  public  faith 
or  good  government,  subject  to  consultation  with  his  Executive 
Council  or,  if  his  declaration  is  contrary  to  the  advice  of  that  Council. 
to  authority  being  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL,  1955 

Sir  Robert  de  Zouche  Hall,  K.C.M.G. 

A.  R.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 


The  Governor 

The  Colonial  Secretary 

The  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Protectorate  .  ' 

The  Attorney-General 

The  Financial  Secretary 

The  Chief  Minister  and 
Minister  for  Health, 
Agriculture  and  Forests 

The  Minister  for  Local 

Government  Education 
and  Welfare 

The  Minister  for  Works  and 
Transport  . 

The  Minister  for  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Posts  and 
Telegraphs 

The  Minister  for  Lands, 
Mines  and  Labour 

The  Minister  Without 
Portfolio 


H.  Childs,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E. 
A.  C.  Spurling,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

K.  C.  Jacobs,  Esq.,  C.B.E. 

Dr.  M.  A.  S.  Margai,  M.B.E. 

A.  M.  Margai,  Esq. 

M.  S.  Mustapha,  Esq. 

A.  G.  Rangle,  Esq.,  M.B.E. 

S.  P.  Stevens,  Esq. 

Paramount  Chief  Bai  Farima 
Tass  II. 


Clerk  of  Executive  Council 
A.  F.  Meredith,  Esq. 
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THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL,  1955 


President 

The  Governor,  Sir  Robert  de  Zouche  Hall,  K.C.M.G. 

Vice-President 

E.  S.  Beoku-Betts,  Esq.,  M.B.E. 


Ex  officio  Members 

The  Colonial  Secretary 
The  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Protectorate  . 

The  Attorney-General 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  COLONY 

For  administrative  purposes  the  territory  is  divided  into  the  Colony 
and  the  Protectorate.  The  Colony  is  British  territory  acquired L  by- 
purchase  of  concession,  as  described  m  the  previous  chapter,  under 
treaties  entered  into  with  native  chiefs  and  tribal 
1807  onwards.  In  detail  it  consists  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Peninsula, 
Sherbro  Island,  the  Tasso,  Banana,  Turtle,  Plantain  and  Torh  Isiands 
other  small  islets,  and  some  small  areas  of  territory  inland.  Of  these 
areas  only  the  Peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone,  Tasso  Island  Banana  Island 
York  Island  and  the  township  of  Bonthe  are  administered  as  parts  o 
the  Colony,  the  other  areas  being  administered  m  every  respect  as  if 

thev  were  within  the  Protectorate.  ,  .  . 

The  Colony  is  administered  by  the  following  authorities  : 

(a)  The  Freetown  City  Council  (as  constituted  under  the  Freetown 

Municipality  Ordinance  Cap.  91)  ; 

The  local  authorities  constituted  under  the  Rural  Area 

Ordinance,  No.  11  of  1949  ; 

The  Sherbro  Urban  District  Council. 

Freetown  City  Council.  The  Council  consists  of  the  Mayor  aldermer 
and  councillors.  Four  councillors  are  elected  by  each  of  the  three  ward: 
of  the  City  ;  the  Governor  in  Council  may  also  appoint  six  councillor! 
of  whom  at  least  two  must  be  Africans.  After  election  the  councillor! 
in  turn  elect  three  aldermen  and  the  Mayor.  The  normal  term  of  offici 
of  councillors  is  three  years  and  for  the  Mayor  one  year. 

The  Council  discharges  a  number  of  normal  municipal  responsibi 
ties,  including  the  provision  of  a  fire  brigade  markets  and  slaugh  er 
houses,  public  parks  and  gardens,  the  care  of  public  cemeteries,  th 
lighting  of  thoroughfares  and  the  recovery  of  water  rates. 

In  addition,  various  “Tribal  Headmen”  in  Freetown  have  certai 
prescribed  administrative  powers  over  the  members  of  the  mdigenor 
tribes  who  reside  within  the  municipality. 

Rural  Area  Council.  The  Rural  Area  of  the  Colony,  which  comprise 
the  whole  Colony  Peninsula  including  the  Banana  and  Tasso  Island 
is  administered  under  a  three-tier  system  of  local  government  whic 
was  established  in  July  1950.  The  base  of  the  structure  is  made  up  < 
28  Village  Area  Committees.  Each  of  these  elects  a  prescribed  numb* 
of  its  members  to  a  Rural  District  Council.  There  are  six  Distrr 
Councils  and  they  perform  the  main  executive  duties  of  local  gover. 
ment  •  these  include  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  road 
provision  of  water  supples,  parks,  gardens  and  other  public  places 
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recreation  and  the  regulation  of  markets,  slaughter-houses  and  ceme- 
tenes. 

Each  District  Council  elects  one  of  its  members  to  the  Rural  Area 
ouncil.  The  duties  of  this  Council  are  to  act  as  a  channel  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Central  Government  and  the  Rural  District  Councils 
and  to  assist,  co-ordinate  and  supervise  the  Rural  District  Councils 
and  Village  Area  Committees  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Each 
Village  Area  Committee  and  District  Council  elects  its  own  chairman. 
For  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence,  the  Commissioner,  Head¬ 
quarters  Judicial  and  Freetown  Police  Districts,  was  appointed 
President  of  Rural  Area  Council  by  the  Governor,  but  the  Council  was 
authorised  in  1953  to  elect  one  of  its  elected  members  to  be  President, 
and  Mr.  R.  G.  O.  King  was  subsequently  elected. 

Instead  of  the  former  house  tax  of  5s.  per  house,  the  Rural  Area 
Council  is  empowered  to  impose  a  rural  area  rate  and  the  village  Area 
Committees  are  likewise  empowered  to  impose  a  village  improvement 
cess.  The  rural  area  rate  on  the  assessed  value  of  premises  for  1955  was 
Is.  6d.  in  the  £.  In  addition  the  Village  Area  Committees  imposed 
ullage  improvement  cesses  ranging  from  5d.  to  Is.  6d.  in  the  ■£. 

A  Five-Year  Plan  of  Economic  Development  makes  provision  for 
the  improvement  of  road  communications  and  increased  production  of 
ril  palm,  fruits,  vegetables  and  fish,  which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  a 
general  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  in  the  area. 

Sherbro  Urban  District  Council.  The  Sherbro  Urban  District,  which 
includes  the  town  of  Bonthe,  York  Island  and  adjacent  small  islands, 
lies  within  the  District  of  Bonthe.  The  Sherbro  Urban  District  is 
idministered  as  part  of  the  Colony,  while  the  rest  of  Bonthe  District 
the  greater  part)  is  administered  by  the  District  Commissioner  as 
)art  of  the  Protectorate. 

The  Sherbro  Urban  District  Council  Ordinance,  1950,  makes  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  Sherbro  Urban  District  Council  consisting  of  eight  coun¬ 
cilors,  two  of  whom  are  elected  by  each  of  the  three  wards  into  which 
he  District  is  divided,  one  is  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  the 
)ther  is  the  Medical  Officer,  Bonthe.  One  of  the  elected  councillors  is 
'^resident.  The  Council  exercises  functions  similar  to  those  exercised 
>y  the  Freetown  City  Council  and  by  the  various  local  authorities 
seated  under  the  Rural  Area  Ordinance  No.  11  of  1949. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  PROTECTORATE 

rhe  Protectorate  is  divided  into  12  administrative  districts,  each  of 
diich  is  in  the  charge  of  a  District  Commissioner.  These  districts  are 
rouped  into  three  Provinces,  which  are  administered  by  Provincial 
ommissioners  to  whom  the  District  Commissioners  are  directly 
esponsible.  The  Provincial  Commissioners  are  responsible  to  the  Chief 
ommissioner,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Bo  and  who  is  responsible 
o  the  Governor  for  the  general  administration  of  the  whole  Pro- 
ect  orate. 
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It  may  be  helpful  to  preface  this  brief  account  of  the  administration 
of  the  Protectorate  with  a  word  or  two  regarding  the  duties  of  the 
district  administrative  staff.  In  his  administrative  capacity  a  District 
Commissioner  is  the  representative  of  the  Colonial  Government  in  the 
district  committed  to  his  charge.  On  him  the  success  of  the  whole 
system  of  government  depends.  It  is  his  part  to  integrate  the  efforts  of 
others  bofh  official  and  unofficial,  and  to  direct  them  into  the  most 
productive  courses.  His  enthusiasm,  energy  and  example  bear  fruit  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  displayed  and  there 
can  be  few* jobs  of  importance  to-day  in  which  these  qualities  are  more 
^af  or  tliir  effect  more  quickly  apparent  in  the  resuhs  hey  proffir - 
As  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  the  basis  of  social  life  is  the  family- 
Either  for  protection,  or  for  co-operation  in  husbandry  or  through 
inter-marriage,  families  have  combined  to  fomr  villages.  The  village 
have  for  some  similar  reasons  combined  to  form  the  extended  village, 
or  section  while  a  number  of  sections  constitute  the  chiefdom  which 
the  principal  administrative  unit  of  the  Protectorate.  Altogether  here 
are  147  of  these  chief doms.  The  estimated  total  population  of  the 
Protectorate  in  1952  was  over  1,888,000,  giving  an  average  of  over 
12,500  in  each  chiefdom.  Each  is  in  the  charge  o  a  paramount  chief 
who  is  elected  and  assisted  by  an  advisory  council  1 known  as  the  ti abal 
authority  and  composed  of  the  section  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  and  the 
headmen  of  the  larger  villages,  together  with  a  number  of  elders  who 
no  longer  take  any  active  part  in  public  life,  but  whose  opinions  and 
advice  are  respected.  At  the  present  time  tribal  authorities  are  n 
rigidly  constituted,  but  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  chief  to  giv 

oreference  to  his  own  friends  is  resisted.  .  .  ,  j 

In  1936  a  measure  of  organised  local  administration  was  mtro  uc 
as  an  experiment  in  two  chiefdoms.  Chiefdom  treasunes  were  estab¬ 
lished,  and  all  males  of  marriageable  age  were  require  o  P  Y  1 
tax  assessable  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Government  house  tax  _ 

return  for  which  they  were  relieved  of  the  co™™naper^ 
required  of  them.  In  addition,  court  fees  and  fines,  together -with  ay 
other  fees  ordinarily  paid  personally  to  a  chief,  were  credited  to  the 
public  revenue  of  the  chiefdom.  From  these  revenues  e  c  ie^ 
officials  were  paid  fixed  stipends,  and  payments 

which  were  formerly  performed  free.  By  the  end  of  s  ,  Then 

were  organised  on  these  lines,  leaving  only  three  ™ 

total  estimated  revenue  for  1955  amounted  to  £661,953  Their  fund 
are  spent  on  social  services,  such  as  small  primary  sc  oo  s^n  . 
medical  and  health  measures,  offices  and  court  houses.  Affore  tat  3 
on  a  small  scale  is  being  attempted,  together  with  the  orgamsat  o_ 
seed-farms  and  other  agricultural  activities.  The  Central  Bover 
provides  guidance  and  supervision  and  assists  with  small  finan 
grants,  but  the  main  activities  are  run  by  the  people  themselves  an 

oaid  for  with  their  own  money.  .  ,  -  .  .  ,  . . 

Every  chiefdom,  whether  re-organised  as  a  Native  Admimstratio 

or  not,  constitutes  a  separate  administrative  unit.  Some  chiefdoms  ar 
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:oo  small  to  form  satisfactory  economic  units,  and  where  this  is  so 
there  is  a  tendency  for  two  or  more  to  amalgamate. 

During  1949  and  1950  it  was  decided  to  form  local  government 
mits  of  a  size  capable  of  undertaking  functions  which  were  beyond 
:he  resources  of  the  Native  Administrations.  This  need  was  particularly 
elt  in  connection  with  local  economic  development.  Accordingly  the 
District  Councils  Ordinance  (No.  17  of  1950)  was  enacted,  under  the 

>r<^Si°nS  °1  whlch  the  District  Councils,  which  had  been  established 
n  1946  as  advisory  bodies,  were  reconstituted  as  bodies  corporate  with 
executive  and  financial  functions  and  charged  with  the  responsibility 

or  promoting  the  development  of  the  districts  and  the  welfare  of  the 
>eople  there. 

The  members  of  the  Councils  consist  of  the  paramount  chief  of  each 
hieidom  in  the  district,  one  or  more  members  elected  by  the  tribal 
luthorities  of  each  chiefdom  (the  number  of  each  chiefdom's  represen- 
atives  depends  on  the  population  of  the  chiefdom)  and  three  additional 
members,  natives  of  or  residents  in  the  district  concerned,  who  are 
lected  by  the  District  Council,  A  District  Council  normally  meets 
wice  a  year,  business  in  the  interim  being  carried  on  through  com- 
uttees,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  General  Purposes  and  Finance 
ommittee,  which  meets  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  District 
•ommissioner  or  unofficial  President  and  is  responsible  for  the  detailed 
ontrol  District  development  plan  and  of  expenditure  under  the 
district  Council's  annual  estimates.  In  all  except  two  districts  where 
aei)lst1nct  Commissioner  continued  to  sit  as  official  President  an 
inofficial  member,  chosen  by  the  Council  itself,  was  appointed  President 
y  the  Governor-in-Council. 

At  the  end  of  1951,  Mr.  H.  W.  Davidson,  then  Deputy  Financial 
ecretary,  was  seconded  by  the  Governor  to  examine  the  possibilities 
enlarging  the  responsibilities  and  financial  resources  of  the  District 
ouncils.  His  report  was  submitted  in  August  1952,  and  recommended 
rat  the  functions  of  District  Councils  be  extended  by  transferring  to 
lem  the  responsibility  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  for  some  of  the 
ubhc  services  hitherto  discharged  by  the  Central  Government.  The 
:port,  which  was  adopted  as  an  interim  step  in  the  development  of 
■cal  government  in  Sierra  Leone,  also  recommended  that  certain 
*ri?  0  Central  Government  revenue  should  be  transferred  to  the 
|s  nc  ouncils  to  enable  them  to  finance  the  transferred  services, 
ne  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Davidson  were  accepted  by  the  District 
c>unci  s  and  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  incorporating  the 
5W  proposals  were  drawn  up  by  all  District  Councils  in  1953  and 
:came  effective  from  1st  January  1954.  The  District  Councils  thus 
>pan  e  rom  bodies  responsible  solely  for  the  economic  development 

eir..  .jstricts  to  genuine  local  government  authorities  with  direct 

itv  ns\  1 ?  y  .  r.  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  public  services 
ithm  their  districts.  F 

imPorlanf  step  in  the  development  of  local  government  in  the 

ec  orate  was  taken  during  the  year  under  review  by  the  inaugura- 
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+io„  of  the  Bo  Town  Council,  the  first  statutory  municipal  authority 
in  the  Protectorate.  The  Council,  which  will  exercise  responsibility  for 
the ^local  affairs  of  a  population  of  some  15,600  was  set  up  under  the 
Bo  Town  Council  Ordinance  of  1954  and  the  first  elections  to  the  six 
elected  seats  took  place  in  July  1955  Eleven  candidates  were  nomina- 
leH  and  44  t>er  cent  of  registered  voters  went  to  the  po  Is  ,  this  i.  an 
encouragingPfigure  for  the  first  election  of  this  kind  to  b«  hel^  ln  the 
Protectorate.  The  Council  held  its  first  public  meeting  m  October. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  Protectorate  Assemy 
k  a  nrimarilv  advisory  body  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Commissio 
and  Comprising  official  and  unofficial  members.  The  three  Provincial 
Commissioners^  and  representatives  of  the  Agricultural,  Education, 
Forestry  Medical  and  Public  Works  Departments  are  official  members. 
The  unofficial  members  consist  of  two  representatives  from  each  of  the 
District  Councils  together  with  six  members  nominated  by  th 
Governor  of  whom  four  are  Africans  nominated  to  represent  interests 
not  represented  on  District  Councils,  one  represents  commercial 
interests  and  one  mission  interests,  in  the  Protectorate. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Assembly  are  to  advise  on  any  matters 
referred  to  it  by  the  Governor  ;  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Government  on  matters  affecting  the  Protectorate  as  a  whole  ,  to 
consider  matters  referred  to  it  by  District  Councils;  “d  to  advise  on 
expenditure  from  the  Protectorate  Mining  Benefits  Trust  bund.  I  ms 
is  a  fund  established  by  law  into  which  monies  m  respec '  ° ^are 
r \cxhu  mining  leases  and  water  rights  are  paid  .  the  proceeds  are 
annlie’d  to  thf  financing  of  schemes  which  would  be  legitimate  charges 
orffihe  funds  of  the  Native  Administrations,  but  which  are  beyond  their 

^e  Assembly  met  in  Bo  in  October  1955  for  the  dispatch  oi 
ordinary  business. 


Chapter  4  ;  Weights  and  Measures 


Regulations  regarding  weights  and  measures  m  Sierra  Leor^  are  Di( 
down  in  the  Weights  and  Measures  Ordinance,  Cap  264  as  amended  n 
Sr  details  by  later  provisions.  The  units  of  weights  and  measure 
“re  the  same  as  those  uied  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Standards,  verifie, 
bv  the  Standards  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  are  obtained  fron 
the  United  Kingdom  from  time  to  time  and  kept  at  the  Treasury. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  the  Commissioner  of  Polic 
is  the  ex  officio  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures,  but  executiv 
responsibility  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Director  of  Commerce  an 
Industry  and  a  full-time  Commerce  and  Industries  Assistant  (Weigh 
and  Measures)  has  been  appointed.  This  officer  with  the  assistance 
Produce  Inspection  Staff  is  responsible  for  the  verification  of  welg^J 
and  measures  and  for  the  issue  of  certificates  of  justness  throughout  tlj 

whole  country. 
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Witherby,  1926. 

tting,  F.  A.  J.,  Story  of  Sierra  Leone.  London,  Longmans,  1931. 
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OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

Obtainable,  if  in  print,  from  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 

Mass  Education  in  African  Society.  Report  of  the  Adult  and  Mass 
Education  Sub-Committee  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Education 
in  the  Colonies.  Colonial  No.  186,  1944.  Out  of  print. 

Education  for  Citizenship  in  Africa.  Report  of  a  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  in  the  Colonies.  Colonial  No. 
216,  1948.  Is.  6d. 

Bibliography  of  Published  Sources  relating  to  African  Land  Tenure. 
Colonial  No.  258,  1950.  4s. 

Native  Administration  in  the  British  African  Territories.  Part  III  West 
Africa.  Lord  Hailey.  1951.  17s.  6d. 

Labour  Conditions  in  West  Africa.  Cmd.  6277,  1941.  Out  of  print. 

Report  of  the  Mission  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  production  and 
transport  of  Vegetable  Oils  and  Oil  Seeds  produced  in  the  West  African 
Colonies.  Colonial  No.  211,  1947.  Is.  3d. 

Overseas  Economic  Surveys,  British  W est  Africa.  A.  R.  Starck.  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1949.  Out  of  print. 

An  Economic  Survey  of  the  Colonial  Territories,  1951.  Vol.  III.  The 
West  African  Territories.  Colonial  No.  281-3,  1952.  25s. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education  in  West  Africa.  Cmd. 
6655,  1945.  3s. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Civil  Services  in  British  1  Vest  Africa. 
Colonial  No.  209.  1947.  7s.  6d. 

Obtainable,  if  in  print,  from  the  Government  Printer,  Sierra  Leone,  or 
through  the  Crown  Agents  for  Oversea  Governments  and  Administra¬ 
tions,  4  Millbank,  London,  S.W.l. 

SERIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

Sierra  Leone  Royal  Gazette.  6d.  per  issue  ;  annual  subscriptions  : 
Inland  £1  5s.  Overseas  £1  10s. 

Revised  Laws,  1946,  Vols.  I-IV.  Buckram  £8  8s.  ;  half  pigskin  £10  10s. 

Supplement  to  the  Laws  of  Sierra  Leone,  1946-1948.  1952.  2  Vols, 
Buckram  £5  5s. 

Annual  Volumes  of  Legislation.  Various  prices. 

Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  of  the  Protectorate  Assembly 

Annual  Departmental  Reports,  e.  g.  Agriculture,  Education,  Trad* 
Report  on  the  Protectorate.  Various  Prices. 

Protectorate  Handbook.  1955. 

AFRICAN  IS  ATI  ON 

Report  of  the  Committee  set  up  to  consider  the  appointment  of  Africans  t 
the  Senior  Service  of  Government,  1949.  6d. 
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CENSUS 

,ensus  of  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Sierra  Leone,  1949.  6d. 

:ivil  service 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Civil  Service  of  Sierra  Leone  1952-53 
Sessional  Paper  No.  2  of  1953.  5s. 

Additional  Statement  on  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  the  Civil  Service 
of  Sierra  Leone .  Sessional  Paper  No.  2A  of  1953.  6d. 

Report  of  the  West  African  Survey  Mission  on  the  training  of  Civil 
Servants  in  Sierra  Leone,  1954.  Is. 

Revised  Salary  Scales,  1955.  Sessional  Paper  No.  3  of  1955.  6d. 
limate  > 

tatistics  ;  illustrating  the  climate  of  Sierra  Leone,  1951.  Is.  6d. 

0-0  PE  RATI  ON 

Report  on  Co-operation  in  Sierra  Leone,  1950.  Is. 

o-operative  Mission  to  Sierra  Leone  :  Report  by  T.  Lambert  and  G 
Shearer.  1950.  6d. 

ustoms 

Ustoms  Export  List.  2s.  6d. 
ustoms  Import  List.  2s.  6d. 

EVELOPMENT 

n  oullme  of  the  Ten-Year  Plan  for  the  Development  of  Sierra  Leone. 

1946.  Is. 

Plan  of  Economic  Development.  H.  Childs.  1949.  2s.  6d. 

irrespondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  Plan  of  Economic 
Development  for  Sierra  Leone.  1949.  Is. 

urther  Correspondence  from  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  Plan  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  for  Sierra  Leone,  1950.  6d. 

3UCATI0N 

iglier  Education  in  the  British  West  African  Colonies,  1947.  Is. 
igher  Education  in  Sierra  Leone,  1948.  Is. 
our  ah  Bay  College,  1948.  Is.  6d. 

urther  Correspondence  on  Four  ah  Bay  College,  1949.  6d. 

^vision  of  Teachers’  Salaries,  1948.  Is. 

zport  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  into  Conditions  of  Service  of 
Teachers,  1949.  Is.  J 
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Educational  Memorandum  on  Revised  Teachers’  Salaries  as  amended 
by  the  Binns  Report,  1950.  Is.  7 

Revised  Conditions  of  Service  and  Revised  Salary  Scales  for  eachers  m 
Government  and  Assisted  Schools,  19  0.  s.  ■  , 

Report  on  the  Development  of  Education  in  Sierra  Leone.  1948.  Is.  bd. 
Survey  of  the  Secondary  Schools  in  Sierra  Leone  with  recommendations 
concerning  their  curricula.  A.  E.  Nichols,  1950.  s. 

Agents  only).  .  .  .  ,  .  T  q 

Report  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Education  Commission  (Chairman  .  J. 

Fulton),  1954.  4s.  6d.  .  ,  _  .  ,  ,. 

Report  o/  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  fgg* 

Fowmi  CoWege  <*w*«g  1952  (Chairman  :  H.  J.  L.  Boston),  19  . 

2s.  6d. 


fisheries 

Report  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  of  Sierra  Leone,  1947.  5s. 


FORESTRY  t  ,  nA 

Forestry  Department,  Sierra  Leone  :  Statement  of  Po  icy, 


FREETOWN  WATER  SUPPLY 

Preliminary  Report  on  the  Freetown  Water  Supply,  G.  Howard  Hum¬ 
phreys,  1945  2s. 


Report  on  Freetown  Water  Supply,  1945.  3s.  6d. 

Freetown  Water  Supply  (Second  and  Third  Reports),  1948.  10s. 

Report  on  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the  Waterworks  Department 
of  the  Freetown  City  Coucil,  1948.  2s. 


CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 

Proposals  for  the  Reconstitution  of  the  Legislative  Council  m  Stem 
Leone,  1948.  Is. 


jueone,  i». 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  consider  Proposals  for 
Reconstituted  Legislative  Council  in  Sierra  Leone,  19  8. 

_  .  .  .  •  y-1  *7  *  U  *  .  ...a  7"  /">  n /1/1  /?  1 


jxeconsiuiFLciv  ~ 

Reconstitution  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  Sierra  Leone,  1948.  s. 
Reconstitution  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Sierra  Leone,  1950.  6 
Conduct  of  Ministers.  Sessional  Paper  No.  3  of  1953.  6d. 


Report  of  the  Electoral  Reform  Commission  (Chairman  :  b.  KEi 
Lucas),  1954.  5s. 
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Report  on  the  Native  Court  System  in  Sierra  Leone .  N.  T  Brooke  1953 
7s.  6d.  ' 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  COLONY 

Reconstitution  of  the  Freetown  City  Council.  Memorandum  of  the 

C  ommittee  appointed  to  make  recommendations  to  Government 

1944.  2s.  ' 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  ...  to  consider  the  amendments  to 
the  Freetown  Municipality  Ordinance,  1945.  1948.  Is. 

Report  regarding  the  transfer  of  functions  from  the  Sierra  Leone  Central 
Government  to  the  Freetown  Municipality  and  the  consequential 
arrangements  affecting  organisation  and  finance.  R.  S.  McDougai  i 

1950.  Is.  ' 

Rural  Areas  Administration  :  The  condensed  version  of  a  report  of  a 
Committee  appointed  to  review  the  present  administration  of  the 
Rural  Areas  .  .  .  and  to  make  recommendations  .  .  .  1948.  Is.  6d. 

Imedical 

Report  on  medical  salaries  and  private  practice  (Chairman  :  T  C 
Luke).  Sessional  Paper  No.  3  of  1954.  3s. 

LAND  USE 

Land  Utilisation  in  the  Colony  .Peninsula,  1948.  6d. 

Soil  Conservation  and  Land  Use  in  Sierra  Leone,  1951.  7s.  6d, 

ANGUAGE 

Handbook  of  the  Sherbro  Language  (Sumner),  1921.  10s.  6d. 

1  Limba-English  and  English- Limba  Dictionary  (M.  L.  Clarke)  1929 
5s.  '  ’ 


LAW  AND  ORDER 

Report  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the  Strike  and  Riots  in  Free¬ 
town  during  February  1955  (Chairman  :  Sir  John  Shaw,  K.C.M  G  ) 
1955.  5s.  ’  'h 


MISCELLANEOUS 

iandbook  on  the  Tsetse  Fly  (Austen).  5s. 

Trypanosomiasis  in  British  West  Africa.  Professor  T.  H.  Davey, 

1948.  2s. 

Tsetse  Flies  in  British  West  Africa.  T.  A.  M.  Nash,  1948.  30s. 

Outline  of  Native  Law  (Fenton).  2nd  impression,  1951.  2s.  6d. 

The  first  generation  of  Sierra  Leoneans.  F.  W.  Butt  Thompson  1952 

VC  * 
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POLICE 

Introduction  of  the  Police  Lorce  into  the  Protectorate.  Sessional  1  aper 
No.  4  of  1954.  Not  priced. 

RAILWAY 

Report  on  Civil  Engineering  Improvements  to  reduce  operating  expenses 
of  the  Sierra  Leone  Government  Railway.  H.  Gatford,  1948.  £1  11s.  6d. 

Something  about  the  Sierra  Leone  Railway  :  a  few  notes  about  its 
History,  what  it  is  doing  and  what  it  hopes  to  do  in  the  future. 
W.  Venner,  1950.  Is.  6d. 

Memorandum  on  Revision  of  Railway  Salaries.  Sessional  Paper  No.  4 
of  1953.  Is. 


List  of  Maps  of  Sierra  Leone 


Description 


Seale 


Administrative  and  Road 
Map 

Vegetation  Map 
't  ribal  Map 
Geological  Map 
Soil  Map 
Population  Map 
Agricultural  Products  Map 
Roads  and  Road  Mileage 
Map 

Vegetation  (Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion) 

Land  Classification  (Soil 
Conservation  Report) 

Population  and  Fallows  (Soil 
Conservation  Report) 

Zones  of  Production  (Soil 
Conservation  Report) 

Forest  Reserves  (Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Report) 

Topographical  Sheet  Index 
Map 

Cliiefdom  Boundaries  Map  . 
Agricultural  Production  and 
Trade  Map . 


1 : 1,000,000 
1:1,000,000 
1:1,000,000 
1 : 1,000,000 
1 : 1,000, 000 
1 : 1,000,000 
1:1,000,000 


1:1,000,000 

approx. 

1:1,000,000 

approx. 

1:1,000,000 

approx. 

1:1,000,000 

approx. 

1:1,000,000 

approx. 

1:1,000,000 

approx. 

1:1,000,000 

approx. 

1:500,000 

1:500,000 


Relief  Map  (G.S.G.S.  No. 
3921) 


1 :500,000 


Price  per 
copy  of 
sheet 

i  s.  d. 


Remarks 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 


Sunprint 
>  > 

}  * 

,,  (Provisional) 
> )  >> 

i  i  >> 

>)  >> 


2  6 


1  6  1951  Edition 

1  (3 


1  6 


1  (3  „ 

1  6 

6  Printed 

2  0  1949  Edition 

3  0  Superimposed  on  map 

of  Chiefdom  Boundaries] 

3  0  Coloured  and  Contoured] 

4tli  Edition  1949 
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Description 


Scale 


West  African  Series  1943  .  1:250,000 


Vicinity  of  Freetown  Sheets  1 : 63, 360 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3 
(G.S.G.S.  4070)  . 


Topographical  Sheets  Nos.  1:62,500 
3-5  ;  7-33  ;  35-36  ; 

36 A  ;  37-39  ;  41-57  ; 

60-69  ;  72-86  ;  89-95  ; 

97-109  ;  111 


Topographical  Sheets  Nos.  1:62,500 
2,  6,  34,  40,  58,  59,  70, 
71,87,88,96,110 


Topographical  Sheets  Nos.  1:62,500 
16,  21,  26-30,  36,  36A, 

37-40,  42-53,  56,  57, 

63-69,  77-78 

Sierra  Leone  Colony  Sheets  1:10,000 
Nos.  1,  2,  7,  8,  13  and  14 


Township  Maps  .  .  1:10,000 


Road  Map  of  Freetown  .  1:6,250 


Freetown  and  Vicinity  Map  1:6,250 
Sheets  1,  2  and  3 

Freetown  Cadastral  Sheets  1:1,250 
Nos.  6,  10-14,  16-19,  23, 

25,  29 

Sheet  Nos.  6,  7,  13,  14,  20,  1:1,250 

30  and  35 

Sheets  1-5,  8,  9,  24  and  31  .  1:1,250 


Price  per 

copy  of  Remarks 

Sheet 
£  s.  d. 

1  0  The  following  sheets 

cover  Sierra  Leone  : 

No.  22  Bonthe 
No.  33  Kenema 
No.  48  Freetown 
No.  49  Makump 
No.  64  Batkanu 
No.  65  Kabala 

3  6  Contoured  and  Coloured 

Sheets  Nos.  1  and  3, 
1939  Edition.  Sheet 
No.  2  1949  Edition  and 
covers  Peninsula 

2  0  Flat  printed  form.  Un¬ 

mounted.  Sheets  Nos. 
1  and  1 08  not  separately 
available,  but  are  com¬ 
bined  in  sheets  Nos.  2 
and  103  respectively. 
Sheets  47  and  48  cover 
same  area  as  sheet  No. 
1,  Vicinity  of  Freetown. 
Scale  1:63,360 
6  0  Paper 

10  0  Linen 

Sunprint  Sheets  Nos. 
58,  70  and  71  not  avail¬ 
able  but  area  is  covered 
by  Vicinity  of  Freetown 
Sheets  Nos.  2  and  3. 
Scale  1 :63,360 

3  0  Folded.  Mounted. 

Remaining  sheets  not 
available 

3  6  Coloured  and  Contoured 

Air  Survey.  1951  Edi¬ 
tion 

2  0  Uncontoured  1948  Edi¬ 

tion 

2  6  Available  for  :  Bo, 

Magburaka,  Bonthe, 
Kenema,  Segbwema 

3  0  1930  Edition.  Also  is 

an  Index  to  Freetown 
Cadastral  Sheets 
2  6  Sunprint  1954  Edition 

2  0  1926-27  Edition 


3  0  1948  Edition 

5  0  Paper. 

1926-27  Edition 
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Description 


Bo  Cadastral  Sheets  Nos.  1 , 
2,  5,  6,  10-12,  16,  17, 
20,  22,  25 

Magburaka  Cadastral  Sheets 
Nos.  9,  10,  14-17,  19-26, 
25-29,  31-35,  39-40 
Bonthe  Cadastral  Sheets 
Sheets  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  6, 
8,  9 

Kenema  Cadastral  Sheets 
Sheets  Nos.  2,  6,  10,  11, 
14,  15,  18,  19 
Protectorate  Townships 
Plans 


Atlas  of  Sierra  Leone . 


Wall  Map  of  West  Africa 


Scale 

Price  per 
copy  of 

1:1,250 

Sheet 
£  s.  d. 
3  0 

1:1,250 

3  0 

1:1,250 

3  0 

1:1,250 

3  0 

Various 

5s.  to  10s. 

12  6 

1:2,000,000  2  0  0 


Remarks 


1948-49  Edition 


1948-49  Edition 


1950  Edition 


1951  Edition 


Sunprint  form  mostly 
from  surveys  by  Pro¬ 
tectorate  Administra¬ 
tion  Surveyors 
Containing  maps  in 
colour  and  town  plans. 
Includes  a  Gazetteer. 
Mounted  on  rollers 


Printed  in  Great  Britain  under  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office 
by  Wilfred  Edmunds,  Ltd.,  Printers,  Chester  ft  eld. 

(808)  Ps.  204222/342  K12  9/57  W.E.I.td.  Wt,  3579 
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Published  by  Directorate  of  Colonial  Surveys  D.C.S.  981 
Fourth  Edition 


Compiled  and  drawn  by  Directorate  of  Colonial  Surveys 
Photographed  by  D.C.S.  and  printed  by  Q.S.G.S.  1957 
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